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Send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail you 
without obligation or expense 
a complete outline of our new 
successful method of corre- 
spondence training in Modern 
Professional Photography. A 
most unique and efficient sys- 
tem of practical photographic tr: aining that 
saves the high cost of residence school instruc- 
tion. Highly endorsed by enthusiastic stu- 
dents and photographers. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
You can easily make $50 to $75 every week while 
getting your training. Many are doing it. [If 
you like to take pictures you can succeed. No 
experience necessary. Tuition very low. Easy 
terms. High-grade camera furnished free. 
WRITE TODAY 
You owe it to yourself to find out all about this 
opportunity. So write today. We will gladly 
send you detailed information, also full particu- 
lars of an unheard-of offer now open to readers 
of this magazine. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, Ine. 
Dept. 5373 3601, Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Art and the Camera 


SELDEN McKINLEY CLARK 


Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 

Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung. 


AETHER or not photography can 
P| justly claim the title of art, seems 
@| to be a difficult question to settle 
3, to the complete satisfaction of the 
H uninitiated. The main difficulty 
seems to lie in a lack of knowledge of what 
photography can accamplish and a rather hazy 
idea as to what a fine art really is. There are 
many definitions of art, but the one by Paul 
Anderson is especially complete and satisfactory. 
“A fine art is any medium of expression which 
permits one person to convey to another an 
abstract idea of a lofty or ennobling character 
or to arouse in another a lofty emotion.” William 
S. Davis also gives us an excellent definition. 
He states that “‘art is one’s personal impressions 
or ideas, beautifully expressed.” It is easily 
seen that these definitions have a broad scope 
and include music, painting, prose-writing, 
poetry, charcoal- and pencil-drawing, sculpture 
and—why not photography? 

The root of all the objections to photography 
as an art lies in the presumption that the artistic 
is dependent on a mechanical means of repre- 
sentation and, therefore, the product must be 
machine-work, and photography itself a craft 
and not an art. This conclusion is greatly 
strengthened by the placing in the hands of 
millions of people a means to make pictures with 
but little labor and less knowledge. The result 
has been the flooding of the country with snap- 
shots, and it is due in no small respect to this 
ease of production that photography as a means 
of expression has come into disrepute. How- 






ever, if it can be shown that the artist is in full 
control of the medium, be it oil, crayon or what 
not, then it is considered that he has the means 





Whittier. 


of producing a work of art. Photography is 
such a medium and places in the hands of the 
artist who has mastered the necessary tech- 
nique, a means of expression in no manner 
inferior to the brush of the painter or the chisel 
of the sculptor. That the technique of the 
painter and the sculptor are more difficult to 
learn is not to be denied; but the great paradox 
that photography is machine-work, I wish to 
contradict, and I shall endeavor to make clearer 
how the artist-photographer is in absolute con- 
trol of his medium and may convey his ideas 
to the extent of his skill and artistic feeling. 

The artist-photographer’s control over his 
medium begins, let us say, with the lens of his 
camera. He does not use a highly corrected 
lens, which gives the greatest possible detail; 
but, instead, he uses a lens which will give him 
the greatest perspective. He uses a lens of long 
focal length compared to the size of the plate he 
chooses to use; a lens which will merge and blur 
detail so that he may work with masses instead 
of each individual leaf and blade of grass. John 
Ruskin, one of the greatest of art-authorities, 
says, “It is in the power of saying everything, 
and yet saying nothing too plainly, that the 
perfection of art here, as in all other cases, con- 
sists.” It should be the object of the artist- 
photographer to endeavor to express not facts, 
but the emotions aroused in him by these facts. 
He is further aided in his endeavors to do this 
by his control of the development of the plate. 
By this I do not mean merely intensifying or 
reducing the plate by means of certain chemical 
baths. What I do mean is the strengthening of 
a detail here, the suppressing of a highlight there, 
by means of local brush-development. In choice 
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of printing-material the artist-photographer has 
a large range, including chloride and bromide 
papers, platinum, bromoil and the gum-process. 
The gum-print, for instance, is entirely different 
from the ordinary idea of a photograph. In 
this process the photographer prepares his own 
paper and chooses the kind of surface best 
suited to his needs, ranging from a smooth to 
very rough parchment-surface. He is also at 
liberty to choose any color which may suit the 
picture he has in mind. After the print has 
been made, he moistens it with water and with 
the aid of a brush alters and modifies it, washing 
away objectionable details, suppressing a tone 
here and accentuating one there, until he obtains 
the result he is seeking. The resulting gum- 
print is a thing of exceptional beauty, with a 
characteristic charm of its own. 

Again, to show the plasticity of the medium 
with which the photographer works, let me tell 
of how one photographer conceived a beautiful 
marine-study and his methods of obtaining the 
final result he desired. The scene was to show 
two fishermen hauling their boat out of reach of 
the tide. A gray, sullen sky showed clearly 
the approaching storm which had forced the 
fishermen ashore, and several low-flying gulls 
who were fleeing before the onrush of the storm. 
In order to obtain this picture, the artist-photo- 
grapher was compelled to make three separate 
negatives, one of the fishermen and boat, one 
when conditions were so that he could photo- 
graph an impending storm, and one of the gulls. 
These conditions did not all present themselves 
at once, but required weeks of patient observa- 
tion before the final negatives were obtained. 
They were then combined into one beautiful 
picture which was subsequently hung at one of 
the large photographic salons. The average 
snapshot type of photographer looking at that 
picture would be inclined to say, “But I never 
saw a marine-study that looked like that.” 


Are You Just a 


And I should be inclined to reply, as did the 
artist Turner to a spectator who had made a 
similar remark about one of his pictures, ‘‘No, 
but don’t you wish you could?” 

Let me state at this point that I do believe 
that a straight photograph is almost invariably 
a machine-product, generally a mere record of 
fact, and although perhaps beautiful, it is not 
a work of art, but exquisite craftsmanship. 
The work of the artist-photographer is vastly 
different, and does not consist of mere straight 
photography. His work must convey an idea 
or impression; it must have expression. Com- 
position is also very important. Without expres- 
sion the pictures fall short of being a fine art. 
It should be the aim of the artist-photographer 
to stimulate in the spectator the emotions which 
he himself feels. It is far more difficult to get 
your pictures to stimulate than it is merely to 
get the setting or action pictured. In the words 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, ““Let the camera glow 
at you as it may, you must look with the eye of 
faith or its highest excellences will escape you.” 

It is apparent that painting cannot be com- 
pared to sculpture; and, in like manner, that 
photography cannot be compared to either. 
One cannot set up an arbitrary standard and 
say that this is art and this is not art. Paul 
Anderson, the artist, says, “In art there is a 
marked tendency in the average person to judge 
all others by his own standard.” Fortunately 
for the artist-photographer, there are men like 
Arthur Wesley Dow, Professor of Fine Arts, 
Columbia University, who states: “The photo- 
grapher has demonstrated that his work need not 
be mechanical imitation. He can control the 
quality of his lines, the spacing of his masses, 
the depths of his tones, and the harmony of his 
gradations. He can eliminate detail, keeping 
only the significant. More than this, he can 
reveal the secrets of personality. What is this 
but Art?” 


Negative-Chaser? 


LEONARD C. RENNIE 


HERE are many of us, well-meaning, 
would-be artists of the lens and 
plate, who have developed—or are 
born with—a certain amount of 
artistic feeling. To express this 
feeling in some tangible form, we have taken 
to the use of the camera. From time to time, 
we sally forth to capture some scene which has 
appealed to us; and, in due course, we return 








with a few exposures which are ready for the 
tank or tray. These exposures, if we are en- 
thusiastic, we develop at once. They are then 
put up to dry, and we feel that we have had a 
pleasant day. Tomorrow we will put the nega- 
tives in envelopes and make prints at the first 
opportunity. Next Saturday, after a rather busy 
week, we sally forth again to expose a few more 
films or plates, and we repeat this procedure, 
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week after week. And, before we realise it, we 
have a large stock of negatives, good, bad and 
indifferent, which ought to be printed. It is like 
the story of the unanswered letter. We don’t 
realise how quickly time passes. Some of these 
negatives never touch a sheet of paper other 
than the negative-envelope in which they are 
stored for safe-keeping. 

This situation, with variations, is found in 
more than one photographic home. It is a situa- 
tion which should be corrected. We rarely make 
a picture—after the first couple of years—unless 
we have some very good reason for it; and, unless 
it was made simply for reasons of record, there is 
usually some artistic value in the scene or object 
photographed. By failing to make a print and 
to study it properly, we are letting something 
go which may have great possibilities. We have 
not only wasted money,—no small item when the 
habit grows to any extent,—but we have wasted 
our art. We are like the painter who would mix 
his paints, make a pencil-sketch on canvas, then 
go home and put the canvas in a file for no other 
purpose than to use it as an excuse for calling 
himself a painter. This may sound far-fetched; 
but consider it for a moment. You will appre- 
ciate my point. 

This was all brought home to me recently in a 
very forcible way. It happened in this manner. 
Several months ago, I went out to get a certain 
steel-mill picture. I made it and, at the same 
time, saw something of a similar nature which 
impressed me even more than my original idea. 
I recorded this, too, went home and developed the 
films. The negatives were a little thin, but not, 
by any means, a total loss. I could feel the 
possibilities of the thing, decided to make use 
of it; but did not make a print right away. As 
usual, I filed the negative. Next week-end, I 
was out again in search of material, and to this 
day that print has not been made. Mind you, 
not even a contact print was made for purposes 
of study. Well, you may say, “We have all had 
experiences like that, so why write about it?” 
But here is the rub. In a recent edition of a 
photographic magazine, there appears a prize- 
print which was made on the same spot, the 
same subject exactly; and which, besides being 
a prize winner, also received considerable favor- 
able comment. 





You may not have had any such experience as 
this, nor may you ever have one; but I have not 
made a‘prize-winning picture since I was in the 
Junior classification, one of the reasons being 
that I have not submitted a print. Winter is 
here now; make proper use of it. Get out the 
printing-box—a box is more conducive to quan- 
tity-production—and run off a print from every 





negative which has not yet been printed. Then, 
spend a few hours investigating the possibilities 
of each picture. Consider it, first, from a point 
of composition, and while so doing, use your 
imagination freely. To my mind the average 
print, especially if the lens used was an anastig- 
mat, is a pretty poor-looking object. I class myself 
as one of the many who know the pictures which 
are good when they see the finished job, but who 
do not have the faculty to see the full possibilities 
at a glance. For instance, I have, on several 
occasions, gone out with O. C. Reiter, who is well 
known to pictorialists for his industrial and genre 
subjects; and I have known him to make pictures 
where I could see nothing pictorial until it was 
pointed out to me. Therefore, I say, use your 
imagination as much as you can. Second, 
imagine your print several times larger—size 
makes a wonderful difference—and imagine it 
sharp and soft, sepia and black, gum and oil; 
imagine it reproduced in every medium you 
have ever seen, and don’t feel that just because 
you have never made a bromoil that you are 
wasting your time considering your picture in 
that form. It may be a very good reason to 
learn the process now. Anyway, you can at 
least try to approximate the bromoil appearance 
in a bromide, if nothing better can be done. If 
there is the slightest chance of a picture, make 
an enlargement from the negative. 

After you have considered the artistic pos- 
sibilities of your print, give a thought to the 
commercial possibilities. Is it a news-picture? 
Is it interesting as a fake or freak? Is it a good 
view of a particular part of an industrial or 
commercial object? After you have put your 
negative through this inspection, and if it has 
been found lacking—unless you have some par- 
ticular reason for it—I say, scrap it. No use 
having a collection of negatives taking up room 
when they are valueless. It were better to make 
ten prints from one negative than ten negatives 
to one print. Don’t be just a negative-chaser if 
you have any idea of becoming a real pictorialist. 
Later on you can do as you please; but until you 
have actually “arrived”, discipline yourself a 
little, the more the better. 








It is sometimes thought that in order to get 
pictures one must travel far afield and visit the 
much lauded beauty spots of the world, but that 
is by no means the case. In fact, I believe I am 
not putting it too strongly in saving that the best 
pictures can usually be found at home, close 
at hand. 

PictoR1AL COMPOSITION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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SEA AND SKY 
L. I. JENKINS 
SWAIN CAMERA CLUB 














A REGULAR AMERICAN BOY 


HARPER 


HERBERT J. 
SWAIN CAMERA CLUB 


About the Swain Camera Club 


HERBERT J. HARPER 


T seems only a short time ago that I 
read a poster designed to catch 
the eye of the casual observer and 
especially those with thoughts pho- 
tographic. I am surprised upon 

investigation to find that the date of this poster 

was May, 1915, so rapidly does the time pass. 

During this period, however, the Swain Camera 

Club has been busy with photographic details, 

and several of the members have been studying 

drawing and design in addition to attending all 
meetings of the club, which included many lec- 
tures and demonstrations in photographic work 
and composition for both “stills” and “‘motion’’- 
photographs. 

The handsome prizes referred to in this poster, 
together with an assurance that all photographs 





submitted would be hung, enticed many pro- 
fessional as well as amateurs to exhibit their best 
work. As a result, a photographic “salon” of 
much merit was formed by contributors from 
Taunton, Fall River, Providence, Newport and 
New Bedford. A formal opening of this exhibi- 
tion was well attended. Mr. Neyland at this 
meeting awarded the prizes and made an atidress 
in which he expressed the desire that a camera 
club be formed. No time was lost and thus the 
Swain Camera Club came into being with Mr. 
Chas. O. Dexter, president of the Beacon Manu- 
facturing Company and one of the important 
exhibitors, as president; Harry Robinson, treas- 
urer of the First National Bank, vice-president, 
and Albert C. Church secretary and treasurer. 
When recently speaking with Mr. Neyland, 
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Iasked him what motive prompted him to suggest 
the formation of a camera club. He stated in 
very positive terms as follows. “Every com- 
munity should have a camera club. There are 
many busy people who have not time to think of, 
let alone work at, things artistic. No intelligent 
person can point a camera at any subject and 
look upon the groundglass without expressing 
his judgment regarding composition,” and right 


alone is due the full credit of obtaining the several 
splendid exhibits by other clubs for the encour- 
agement and inspiration of his fellow-members. 
No less appreciated are the efforts of Harry 
A. Neyland, the distinguished marine-artist, our 
vice-president, which have resulted in the trus- 
tees of the Swain School of Design offering the 
Camera Club the School Lecture Hall and Ex- 
hibition Room for its various uses, gratis. 





THE DAY’S TASK 


HOWARD M. WOOD 


SWAIN CAMERA CLUB 


here Mr. Neyland made a confession. “‘Many 
people become interested in painting through 
photography and it was possibly more to increase 
the artistic interest than anything else that I was 
interested in forming the Swain Camera Club, 
and I can say with much satisfaction that I am 
not disappointed.” 

As past Records have been lost or mislaid, 
the present secretary must write of the Club 
as it is today. From thirty members—all busi- 
ness-men—about fifteen find time to be genuinely 
active, which somewhat excuses our policy that 
he who works hardest, exhibits most. The man 
who organised the Swain Camera Club, and 
who has worked the hardest for its success in 
so many ways, is Albert Cook Church, to whom 


Our members are as varied as our exhibits. 
Howard M. Wood, our president, works in bro- 
mide generally, and most of his exhibits are 
landscapes of great breadth and strength—quite 
the opposite to George Macauley, whose delicate 
landscapes, done in soft-focus on English bro- 
mide, are easily the highlights of each exhibit. 
This quiet, reticent chap generally shocks you 
with some unexpected remark as “Those last 
carbros didn’t turn out as easily as the bromoils 
I tried this week.” Personally, after trying 
twelve carbros and getting two, we’re strong for 
pure photography—the purer, the better! We 
always recognise our genial friend, Wm. T. 
Ainsworth, by his quiet, restful, shady lanes and 
dells—‘‘just snaps, y’know’’—but done beauti- 
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FAIRHAVEN TOWN HALL AT NIGHT 


HERBERT J. HARPER 


SWAIN CAMERA CLUB 


fully on bromide in the finished results. Dr. 
J. Richard Taylor, an old salt in his spare hours, 
has shown some splendid marines, and, as he 
has traveled the world over, his informal talks 
are doubly interesting on account of their color- 
full backgrounds. William H. Tripp specialises 
in whaling-studies and has probably the most 
complete set of photographs and lantern-slides 
obtainable of the Old New Bedford in the pride 
of her whaling-days. Great simplicity with 
artistic choice distinguishes the offerings of 
Lester I. Jenkins, and Dr. George O. Irish can 
always be depended on for his superb prints 
breathing of intimate life on the farm, always 
done in rich sepia with mountings to match. 
Walter Birdsall, professional motion-picture 
photographer, is at present in England, leaving 
us to wonder how many prize-negatives he will 
bring back. He’s strong for time and tempera- 
ture, and works up his exhibition-prints mostly 
in chloride. As for Ernest E. Pettengill, it 
is hard to say which excel, his artistic views 
or charming portraits—each attracting nearly 
equal attention. 

From Stanley Wood and Howard E. Odiorne, 
our two most recent members, we expect a great 
deal, and there is every indication that they will 





prove their merits in our next exhibit. The 
Messrs. J. Arnold Wright, Print and Slide Di- 
rector, and Herbert J. Harper, secretary and 
treasurer, are, to use slang, “full of pep!’’. 
Not content to try to enter half the prints in 
the exhibits and holding offices, they must also 
endeavor to do all the rest of the work. Harper, 
as secretary, sometimes thinks he does, 
Largely due to the untiring enthusiasm of these 
two gentlemen is the increase of members and 
renewed interest of all to make the Swain 
Camera Club a success. 

Included in this issue are reproductions and 
data of some prints from our Semi-Annual 
Exhibit, which Mr. Wilfred A. French, Ph.D., 
so kindly consented to judge—in addition to 
giving an extremely interesting and much- 
appreciated lecture on the Art of Pictorial 
Photography. 

Surely, no place seems to excel New Bedford 
in the shattering of artistic ideals and ambitions, 
and it is with much pleasurable satisfaction 
that this sincere group of workers watches 
increasing footsteps turning toward their ex- 
hibitions. Some day we may have a Salon. 
Who knows? What may appear visionary today 
is often only the accomplished fact of tomorrow. 


too. 
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Part V—Make-Up 


re a AKE-UP is a subject greatly abused; 
)a- 


and, in fact, the operation itself 
is much abused at times. Make-up, 
except in character-work, is not 
meant to disguise, but rather to 
aid the natural appearance. On the stage, the 
glare of the lights would make the normal 
complexion sallow and unpleasant; for this reason 
the natural color is heightened. In motion-work 
it serves an entirely different purpose. The 
emulsion used is calculated by a formula which 
will render it both rapid and of good gradation. 
This combination is so unusual that the success 
so far attained by the manufacturers is wonder- 
ful. Obviously, therefore, orthochromatism can 
hardly be expected. The make-up used in 
motion-work provides a coloring which will ap- 
pear as nearly as possible like the normal com- 
plexion in the picture. It furthermore serves to 
hide freckles and other facial blemishes, making 
possible good portraiture without retouching. 
Thus it will be seen that even make-up has its 
place in amateur kinematography. 

The materials needed are: motion-picture 
yellow grease-paint for ladies, motion-picture 
orange for men, a pot of light or medium paste- 
rouge, a box of mascaro and one each gray, green 
and red liners. Also a jar of theatrical cold- 
cream and a box of motion-picture face-powder. 

The face is thoroughly covered with grease 
(cold cream) and carefully massaged for a 
moment. Then all superfluous cream is wiped 
off. Don’t be afraid to remove too much, an 
excess will make an uneven and messy make- 
up. Then apply wide streaks of yellow or 
orange, as the case may be, and blend it by 
massage until the face and neck have a smooth 
and even covering of ground color. Touch up 
the lips with rouge, not too heavily, but just 
enough to accent the natural curve of the lips. 
Then the eyes are ready for attenticn. 

The eye is the most important unit in the 
face. The large, lustrous eves of famous stars 
largely originate before the make-up table. 
The first step is to consider whether the eye is 
naturally prominent or sunken. If it is promi- 
nent, the upper lid is colored with a crimson 
liner and the color carefully blended into the 
brow and into the surrounding ground color. 
Then a suggestion of crimson is placed on the 





lower lid, and blended as before. Then with a 
toothpick rolled in crimson, line the edges of 
both upper and lower lids and draw a short line 
outward from the outer corner of the eye, about 
a quarter of an inch long. 





Figure 1 


This shows the actress before making up. Note the 
freckles, the lightness of the brows, the medium size 
of the eyes and the dullness of the lips. This appears 
natural to us because we have become used to the 
inaccurate rendition of color by the ordinary photo- 
graphic emulsion. 


The lashes and brows will now appear pale; 
but, as they are more or less sharply accented 
in life, they are left untouched until after the 
application of powder. Dust the face heavily 
with powder, until all paint is covered and the 
shine of the grease appears dull and velvety. 
Then, holding the puff by the extreme edge, 
carefully wipe off the surplus powder with the 
opposite edge. This must be so done that no 
patches of raw powder remain, but so that the 
ground is not streaked. This operation requires 
a certain skill which comes only with practice. 
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The brows are now ready for attention. 
Dampen the little brush found in the mascaro 
box and draw it across the cake of color until 
it is charged. Then carefully brush the brows, 
taking care to get no color on the skin at the 
base of the hairs. This accents the brows with- 
out the heavy, smudged appearance’ which 
follows the use of the eyebrow-pencil. The 
lashes are then given a few strokes with the 
brush and the actor is ready for the camera. 

All this sounds involved and unnecessary; 
but if two test-films are made, identical in every 
other respect, one with make-up and one without, 
the careful and ambitious amateur will always 
use make-up when possible. 

The question of costume is appropriate here. 
The first consideration is color. Blue, even 
though quite dark, will photograph light, but 
a rose-colored dress, apparently much lighter, 
will show dark. The same color-rules apply as 
in ordinary photography on non-color sensitive 
emulsions. 

Light costumes against a dark background 
accent the figures, but tend to darken all flesh- 
tones. Dark costumes seem appropriate only 
in very quiet scenes. A happy medium is, 
therefore, advisable. Yellow, neither orange 
nor green, but pure, delicate yellow, the medium 
grays and very light pink go fairly well in ordi- 
nary work as they neither darken faces nor appear 
too somber. White and pure blue, white espe- 
cially, tend to give unpleasant halation. 

Heterogeneous costumes prove distracting. 
A uniformity in costuming is to be desired. 





FIGURE 2 


The ground color of ‘“‘Motion-picture yellow” applied, 
but with no further work done. Note that the face is 
smooth and of uniform color, but that all the features 
are unaccented. 

The towel and apron serve to protect the hair and 
clothing from grease and powder. Upon the table is a 


typical, compact field make-up outfit. 





I don’t mean to suggest uniforms, but simple and 
inconspicuous costumes which will detract from 
neither faces nor costumes. Of course, in 
spectacles, costume-plays, society-drama and 
things of that kind, the gorgeous costume is 





FiGcuRE 3 


The make-up complete. The hair has not been 
dressed in order that the details of the make-up might 
be shown clearly. Note the lustrous beauty of the 
eyes, brought out by skilful make-up. The brows 
seem heavy in the still-picture, due to our acceptance 
of the dulled photograph made by the non-color sensi- 
tive emulsion. Note also that freckles have disap- 
peared. The dimple in the chin is made by a mere 
touch of red, carefully blended so as to accent the 
slight original impression. The lips are colored on 
the original outlines. The cupid-bow, so often seen 
on the stage, is not successful on the screen. The slight 
tail at the outer corner of the eye and the dot of red 
at the inner corner serve to accent the size of the eye. 

It will be noticed that there is a strongly marked 
“moustache” on the upper lip. This is due to per- 
spiration. Immediately before each scene the actors 
should carefully dab their faces with absorbent cotton 
to remove perspiration, being careful not to disturb 
the make-up. 


essential, but such subjects will rarely fall to 
the lot of the amateur. 

A volume could be written on character make- 
up and still be far from satisfactory. Should 
you contemplate a purely dramatic photoplay. 
it will be most satisfactory to obtain professional 
coaching. One can learn more in a half hour’s 
demonstration of character make-up than could 
be learned by a month of study from books. 
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Don’t overdo. Let the make-up be just suffi- 
cient to compensate for inaccurate color-rendi- 
tion, and the costumes such as would naturally 


be expected in given circumstances and be worn 
by such actors as we should expect to see thus 
dressed in real life. 


Part VI.—Titles 


JHE popularity of the Autographic 
Kodak has proved that the photo- 
grapher is prone to forget. All 
pictures should have a title and a 
date. These are valuable in later 
In like manner, the most modest photo- 





years. 
playlet should, at least, be identified as to 
incident, place, date and actors. 

Recently, the professionals have been using 
very complex “Art” titles, some so much so that 




















there was far more “Art” than title. These 
™~ 
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In that case, there is a trick in titles which can 
be well used, and although not good professional 
tactics, it is often used in the large studios for 
making temporary titles. 

Draw your title-card, about 10 x 12 inches. 
Make it in black on a white card, contrary 
to the usual procedure of white on _ black. 
Fill the camera with positive film (this process 
presupposes the use of a camera which makes 
negatives for printing positives, not those using 
the reversal process). The emulsion on positive 





James Brown 
Fresenls 


JIMMI EZ 


Miami Flonda 
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Piate IX 


These titles are not submitted as designs to be copied, but merely as a suggestion in the 


treatment of borders. 
than the following ones. 


titles are not difficult to make, if the operator 
desires them, but the most legible and artistic 
title is usually a perfectly plain white letter on a 
black ground, decorated with a simple border. 

Titles are made to be read in the shortest 
possible time, therefore they should be clearly 
defined, on contrasting ground, be brief, concise, 
legible and to the point. Some art-photographers 
have said that too much contrast spoils the 
effect! I don’t agree, so long as the body of 
the letter, the lines which compose it, and the 
border are drawn in a style which is rather 
slender, the edges clean cut, and all “fancy- 
work” eliminated. The whiter the letter and 
the blacker the ground, the more legible is the 
title. Broad, heavy lettering spreads too much 
light over the screen, giving an effect of halation, 
thereby destroying clean-cut edges and therefore 
the legibility of the title. 

It is presumed that most of the pictures under 
discussion will be used only for one or two prints. 


The opening title should usually be more elaborate and heavier 


stock is far more contrasty than that on negative 
stock, and this will make it easier to obtain a 
clear, sharp title. 

Photograph the title card, and develop the 
film. The resulting negative will show white 
letters on a black ground and this can be cut 
directly into the film, taking care that the 
celluloid side of these negative-titles corresponds 
to the emulsion-side of the positive prints. 

Some kind of title-stand is necessary for the 
production of good titles. Such a stand should 
incorporate an easel with rising-and-sliding 
movements so that the card may be centered 
easily in the frame. This easel should also 
move forward and back, so that a slight varia- 
tion in size of cards may be compensated. Some 
support for the camera should also be provided, 
and the whole stand made as rigid as possible. 
Any vibration of either camera or easel, which 
does not affect the other, will produce a title 
which dances on the screen; this is very annoying. 
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A good stand may be made as follows. Procure 
a quantity of good hardwood, say six pieces of 
dressed two by four, eight feet long. Bore these 
and clamp together with bolts, with the four- 
inch sides together. This will give a solid bed 
four inches thick, a foot wide and eight feet 
long. Attach legs which set obliquely, so that 
the floor-space occupied is about two by ten 
feet. Cross-brace the legs midway between 
floor and top of bed. Make all fastenings with 
large screws or bolts. The diagram gives an 
idea of the finished table and set-up. 


Support —_—— nN 
Vertical slide — 
Honzontal slide \ 


and screw in place. Finally, procure your 
easel-board about fourteen by eighteen inches 


in size. Place the double cross of tongued mate- 
rial in the horizontal slides of the uprights. 


. Stand the board in front of these and mark its 


position. Remove the and screw the 
board to it. The easel is now complete with 
a cross-and-rising motion of enough range to 
care for all misplacements of the card. When 
marking position of cross on the board, let the 
board rest on the base of the easel. This will 
represent the extreme downward limit of move- 


cross 









































Easel ——__] 
Camera 
: a Plock 
‘ Bolt 
Bed at 





L Sliding Base 
for Ease| 








PLate X 


The motion-picture title-board complete, showing the easel and camera, with the light- 


rays indicated. 


Then make a square frame of two by fours, 
one foot square, outside dimensions. At the 
center of two opposite sides screw pieces of two 
by four a foot long, and brace these on one 
side only. Next procure four pieces of matched 
material (flooring is good) and ripsaw them, 
giving four pieces with a tongue and four with 
a groove. Fasten two grooved pieces horizon- 
tally across the uprights of the easel, about 
eight inches apart. Set the corresponding 
tongued pieces in these, and tack strips across 
them to maintain the correct relative position. 
Remove these pieces and lay them on the table. 
Then place two more tongued pieces across them 
at right angles, also about eight inches apart, 


ment. The matched material should be so set 
that although the board will move freely, it will 
also remain in any position where it may be set. 

Finally, to the sides of the easel which bear 
the uprights, screw two pieces of one by six, 
with the edge projecting downward. This will 
drop over the edges of the table, and prevent 
any tendency of the easel to rotate, thus keep- 
ing the easel parallel to the focal-plane. 

With the easel finished, raise the board about 
four inches from the low limit, and measure the 
distance from the base to the center of the board. 
Then measure the distance from the base of 
your camera to the center of the lens. The 
center of the easel will be approximately eleven 
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inches above the base, and the lens may be, for 
example, five inches above the base of the 
camera. In this case, a support six inches high 
must be built at one end of the table, to support 
the camera. It is best to make this a solid 
block, taking care that the top is perfectly 
parallel with the top of the table. Cut three 
blocks of two-inch material six inches square. 
Screw the first to the table, countersinking the 
screw-heads, then screw the second to the first 
and the third to the second. This will provide 
a solid block six inches square at one end of the 
table. Then bore a quarter-inch hole through 
this block and the table. Then have a bolt 
made of such length that, when inserted through 
this table, about a quarter inch projects at the 
top. Have one end threaded to fit your tripod- 
socket, and a cross-rod at the other end to provide 
a hand-grasp, and at the same end a collar to 
prevent the bolt going further through the 
hole. Now, if the camera is set upon the block, 
the bolt inserted and tightened, the camera will 
be firmly attached to the table. Finally, make 
sure that the optical axis is parallel with the 
center of the table; then you are ready to make 
titles for your kinema-films. 

The lighting of titles is quite an art, but this 
can be easily mastered. If the table be outdoors, 
two soft reflectors, one on each side, will provide 
good light. After setting the reflectors, step 
back and see if one side has more illumination 
than the other. If so, readjust the reflectors 
until the light is even. 

However, outdoor lighting is not the most 
suitable for titles. The lamps I shall describe 
are easily made and will serve many other pur- 
poses besides the title-work. 

The standard is made similar to the old- 
fashioned hat-rack. A cross-piece base is made, 
with a two-inch standard about four feet high. 
Another standard of equal length is fastened 
with metal straps so that the height may be 
varied. Then small holes are drilled through the 
lower standard about two inches apart and one 
drilled near the lower end of the upper standard. 
By thrusting a large nail through these holes 
any desired height may be maintained. 

Upon the upper standard mount a frame 
made of six-inch material. A box six inches 
high with top and bottom removed is all right. 
This box should be about eighteen or twenty 
inches square. Set three sockets on each side 
(inside), and connect them with two wires 
which lead out at one side and are fastened to 
a plug. Insert a sixty or one hundred watt blue 
electric bulb in each socket and with an extension 
cord connect the frame to any available socket. 
The result will be a seven hundred and twenty or 


one thousand watt light of large surface, and 
with only a small loss to be sustained if a bulb 
burns out. The back of the box should be closed 
with a piece of beaver-board to which tinfoil is 
glued, as in making the hard reflector. Two of 
these lights will not only make good lighting- 
equipment for title-work, but will make interior 
kinematography without having to 
spend a hundred dollars or so for an are light. 
Of course, they must be used at comparatively 
close range, and will not serve to illumine a large 
room; but for the usual home-scene, these lights, 
with good reflectors, will prove satisfactory. 

It must be remembered that when using the 
Vitalux camera the titles must be made in their 
proper order, for cutting is not practical. Also 
in the use of this camera, as well as those using 
film which is reversed, instead of printed, that 
title-cards should be white on black. 

The usual footage for titles is one foot per word 
for the first ten words and one-half foot per word 
for all succeeding words. Remember, this is 
for standard-gauge film. It would be better 
perhaps to substitute the word “second” for 
“foot”, which will eliminate confusion. 

The wording of titles is an art. Suppose that 
Johnny has cut his finger and runs to tell Mother. 
The producer who is blindly groping for high 
art, and who has to pad his film to make up 
proper footage, would use something like this: 

“Urged by the incomprehensible promptings 
of carefree youth, Johnny, the idolised son of a 
doting mother, while seeking the family cleanser, 
finds his father’s razor. Thinking to enter 
man’s estate, he determines to shave, but in 
opening the ugly blade he cuts his finger. Life 
having swerved from joy to tragedy, he hurries 
to that eternal haven of childhood, his mother’s 
comforting arms.” 

For thirty-five seconds we have to look at 
this. You are all familiar with such titles. It 
means that thirty-five feet of title have been 
used to help pad the reel. On the contrary, the 
amateur is likely to try to conserve film, so he 
inserts this title, and gives it two seconds: 

“Johnny and Mother.” 

Such a title requires at least five seconds for 
comprehension and the full five words might as 
well be used, or perhaps a few more. To make 
the title of any value it should be something 
like this: 

“Johnny has an accident.” 

The action shows that his finger is cut, and 
that he is showing it to his mother. We all 
know children and mothers. The child naturally 
seeks its mother in times of trouble. The title 
serves to draw the attention of the audience to 
the fact that something has happened; that is 


possible, 
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all that is necessary. Don’t tell your story in 
titles, it is an insult to the intelligence of your 
audience—or an admission, on your part, that 
you have not the ability to present a story in 
pictures. Choose whichever you will. Don’t be 
too obvious; it is on a par with the bore who 
laboriously explains the subtle (?) point of each 
of his stories. Let your audience use its mind. 
Your purpose is but to direct the general flow 
of thought. 

Many large studios make use of typewritten 
titles for temporary work. Type the title you 
require, and photograph this. The camera will 
have to be moved much nearer the easel than 
when 8 x 10 cards are used, but that can be done. 
The resulting title is black on white, but it serves 
its purpose. It will detract from an otherwise 
attractive film, but it can be used. 

A suggestion for an opening title would be. 





THE BROWNS 
Featuring, 
Mother. ......<. Mrs. Mary Brown 


The Infant....... James Brown, Jr. 
i ae Rover Brown 


The suggestion of professional form will give 
the simple little domestic playlet a certain savor 
which will make it, like wine—or should I say 
violins—improve with age. The stilted effect 
adds a piquancy somewhat comparable to that 
given the minuet by the quaint formalities of 
a bygone day. 

Other titles should be short and infrequent. 
The people of today go to the library to read. 
They watch a screen for the purpose of seeing 
a story told in pictures, not to read titles, so 
try to avoid more than a half-dozen titles in a 
six-minute run. 

It is well, unless your filmlet has perfect 
dramatic form, to add at the end of the film 
about five feet of 





THE END. 


It carries an unmistakable air of finality, which 
is well—otherwise, some spectators might think 
the film had broken and sit waiting patiently 
for further developments. Don’t let this dis- 
courage you, many commercial producers find 
it necessary, and very important. 


(To be continued) 
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Deo 


Volente 


SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


So little is the might of mighty man 

That all his power and arrogance ends in a breath. 
So short his stay on earth to bridge his span 

That he needs crowd his time to forestall death 

In order that some little things may be complete 


Ere he is called. 


And so he moils awhile, 


Seeks to deceive his fellows, till replete 


With honors. 


But himself cannot beguile. 


His proudest moments at a twinge of pain 
Shrink to a flash of time, are empty, go, 
And he awakes to feel himself a man again, 
And not a god, for God hath made it so. 


So puny is the pride of mortal man 
That he may strut, however, for a day 
And flash like powder in a shallow pan. 
Ere sunset he is ash and blown away. 
So glorious the immortality of man 
That of the Universe tis he alone can think, 
ge 9 gga aealinigace sak 

To him ’twas given to select and plan, 
ia : as 
To choose his fate and at the very brink 
Of death to take Salvation and achieve 
Eternal life in the infinity of time. 











MELTING SNOW 
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WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


The Search for the Pictorial 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


HE search for the pictorial goes on 
unendingly, each seeker in large 
measure being rewarded in pro- 
portion to his powers of observation 
: and assimilation. That dividends 
vary greatly may be ascribed to the fact that 
many have the gift of appreciation developed 
more highly than that of constructive thought. 
In consequence they are capable of recognising 
and responding to the beauty in a work of art, 
although unable to isolate for themselves the 
significant material which the artist chooses 
and adapts to his particular requirements. 
Most of us feel a greater interest in some one 
class of material—landscape, figure, marine, 
pets and so on; and it may happen that the 








kind we prefer is not the kind most readily 
available. In most instances, I think that the 
real difficulty which confronts the beginner 
in pictorial work of any sort is not a scarcity of 
the material needed as a basis for picture-making, 
but how to make a discriminating choice from 
that which is available; for the trained seeker 
can look up, down, and all around and find 
subjects everywhere which are invisible to 
less observant eyes. This brings us to another 
phase of the problem, viz.: that the ability 
to select wisely comes primarily from knowing 
just what elements are needed to create the 
feeling or idea one wishes to express. 

The representation of familiar objects—houses, 
trees, figures, and so on, serves to convey certain 
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concrete facts or to tell a story; but whether the 
picture can be classed as a work of art depends 
wholly upon how the subject-matter is combined 
and arranged, since clarity of expression, beauty, 
and abstract emotional appeal spring from 
pictorial composition. The general principles 
of composition have been ably expounded by a 
number of writers, and among books that treat 
this subject may be mentioned those by Dow, 
Hammond and Anderson; the last two of these 


fixed form and color. When one begins to 
analyse an effect, it is necessary to note especially 
the size, shape, placement, and relative tone 
of all the most important spots of light and 
dark, together with the proportionate amount 
of intermediate tone-gradations, and _ these 
should be observed as mere areas of tone rather 
than particular details or objects, for the very 
good reason that the size and form of tone- 
masses do not necessarily coincide with those 





SNOW-LADEN 


apply the principles directly to photographic 
practice. Having absorbed something of the 
theories involved, the worker should apply it 
practically to determine how certain effects are 
produced in fine pictures and in nature. Such 
exercise stimulates curiosity of the right kind, 
constructive thinking and sensitiveness to vis- 
ual impressions, all of which broadens one’s 
vision and opens up an ever-widening range 
of subject-matter. It is an axiom that we 
usually find what we look for. As a specific 
example, one may note how in certain pictures 
strong curves constitute an important element 
in the design, producing a rhythmic quality 
of great value in expressing certain emotions— 
then look for natural material which exhibits 
similar curves. It will doubtless prove amaz- 
ing to note how often the particular feature 
one is looking for will be revealed; and that, 
too, in a great variety of subject-matter. 

The method suggested here also helps the 
student to overcome the habit of regarding 
individual objects as independent units of 


WILLIAM S. 


DAVIS 


of separate objects. It often happens that a 
number of small objects combine in a general 
way to create a spot of fairly uniform tone- 
value much larger in size than any single com- 
ponent, or, on the contrary, the play of light 
over a single object which possesses an irregular 
surface produces several tone-spots of smaller 
size than the object and of quite different shape. 
The grouping, and distribution, of such tone- 
spotting is, of course, subject to changes as 
the angle of illumination is altered, and in all 
outdoor subjects the state of the atmosphere 
also affects the result. A subdued lighting 
shortens the scale of contrast. Fog and mist 
also reduce contrasts, but in a quite different 
manner from that caused by the presence of 
heavy clouds, since the semi-opacity of a mist- 
filled atmosphere causes a rapid falling-off in 
the distinctness with which objects can be 
seen when they recede into the distance—due 
to the elimination of tone-gradations in them. 

In the case of all brightly illuminated subjects, 
cast-shadows play a very important part in 
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THE PINE TREE 


the construction of the pattern of light and 
dark which forms the composition. Since these 
vary in location, size, shape and relative tone- 
value at different hours of the day, their influence 
cannot well be overestimated, for they may 
transform the most commonplace material 
into a subject of rare beauty. 

When one has reached the point where it is 
clearly seen that zsthetic beauty—aside from 
color—is dependent upon the character of the 
pattern of tonal gradation presented, no doubt 
the possibilities of much material, hitherto 
passed by as unworthy of notice, will be inves- 
tigated at least. At this stage of the matter 
so many new subjects will make their appearance 
that the active worker may find some difficulty 
in deciding upon what to concentrate. Just 
here one’s natural inclinations and individuality 
of feeling should point the way; not alone in 
regard to the character of the material chosen, 
but the manner in which it is utilised. If half-a- 
dozen workers of equal ability were turned 
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loose in an area of limited extent, the chances 
are that they would all select a different bit of 
material to work with, or if each were obliged 
to utilise the same subject he would find a 
way to vary the results, for a work of art is 


primarily an interpretation rather than an 
imitation of the chosen subject. 
Although exceptions can be found to all 


sweeping assertions, it may be said with a con- 
siderable degree of truth that the strength of 
most compositions is in inverse ratio to the 
amount of subject-matter shown, skilful selec- 
tion being to a great extent a matter of coura- 
geous elimination of non-essentials. The fear of 
making a picture bare and uninteresting too 
often causes an inexperienced worker to include 
far more material than is needed, resulting in 
the backbone of the composition being loaded 
with a crushing weight of baggage 
that draws attention away from the subject. 
Brevity of statement is an aid to clarity of ex- 
pression. Lines and tones comprise the language 


useless 
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of pictorial photography, so let each spot and 
line count for as much as possible. 

When the camera can be used upon a tripod 
and the image studied leisurely upon the focusing- 
screen, it is an excellent idea to see how far 
one can go in eliminating subject-matter without 
producing a sense of incompleteness in what 
remains. In the case of pictures on hand, try 


bare earth, some dried tufts of grass, a layer 
of snow upon an embankment, and a bit of 
clear sky, yet these are enough to suggest 
one of those days of seasonal transition when 
winter and spring seem to be contending for 
supremacy. As a composition, the simplicity 
of the tonal scale and distribution of the few 
dark masses might be mentioned. 





A SPACIOUS OUTLOOK 


the effect of masking out more and more until 
the chaff is eliminated—you may find more 
than one hidden gem worth enlarging. 

To comment upon one’s own work is sometimes 
a rather delicate matter; but, in the present 
instance, I shall risk pointing out certain features 
in the accompanying pictures for the purpose 
of emphasising special points, by no means 
the least of which are the possibilities latent 
in quite simple, ordinary, material and the 
gain in directness of expression obtained by 
exercising as much care in the exclusion of 
unnecessary subject-matter as in the arrange- 
ment of that chosen. 

“Melting Snow” shows only a few spots of 
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The panel, called “Snow Laden”, was evolved 
by rejecting all but a small amount of the fore- 
ground-material in a negative which showed 
quite a piece of woodland. By so doing, the 
graceful line-quality in the snow-covered tree- 
branch was given greater emphasis than was 
the case in a print from the entire negative. 

“The Pine Tree”’ contains more material than 
the two subjects just mentioned; but the details 
in the foreground are so subordinated in the 
massed tones that the eye travels directly to 
the center of interest formed by the drooping 
branches of the larger tree, the effect of which 
is further strengthened by their being presented, 
silhouette-like, against a light background. 
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“A Spacious Outlook” required careful “‘spac- 
ing” of the limited amount of architectural 
material shown to obtain proper balance in 
relation with the margin of the composition. 
The extreme nearness of this material increases, 
through the power of contrast, the effect of re- 
moteness in the distant planes of the landscape 





an impression further assisted by the concen- 
tration of dark tones in the immediate fore- 
ground. As an example of seeing a subject at 
the right moment, attention may be called 
to the play of sunlight over portions of the 
architectural detail—a feature which helps to 
diversify the gradation of tone. 


An Unsuspected Cause of Pinholes 


W. F. A. 


VERY photographer expects to find 
a pinhole now and then on _ his 
| negatives. The defect is ascribed, 
and generally rightly so, to the 
x2) presence of a small particle of 
iavion matter lodged on the surface of the 
emulsion during exposure. And the remedy is 
simple. It is only necessary to dust out the 
camera-body and the plateholders. Pinholes 
may also be caused by air-bubbles adhering to 
the surface of the plate during development. 
These can be recognised by their circular outline. 
The writer had occasion recently to make 
a considerable number of lantern-slides. The 
first three or four dozen were quite satisfactory. 
Then a few pinholes occurred, and these became 
more and more numerous. The negatives, even 
when examined with a magnifying-glass, ap- 
peared perfectly clean, and the pictures showed 
no signs of spots during development. Yet, 
when taken out of the fixing-bath, they were 
peppered all over with holes; some quite small, 
some as large as a pin’s head. Besides the clear 
holes, some-of the slides showed wavy semi- 
transparent lines, as if small hairs had lain on 
the film during part of the exposure. The more 
care was taken with the printing, the worse 
the pinholes seemed to become, and no solution 
of the difficulty was apparent. The slides were 
quite useless for projection, so that it was de- 
cided to use them up for toning-experiments. 
Some of these experiments involved bleaching, 
and re-developing locally, followed by a second 
fixing. It was noticed that the second fixing 
had noticeably increased the crop of pinholes 
in the re-developed portions, but those areas 
that had been sulphide-toned were unaffected. 
It was also noticed that the hypo-solution was 
rather muddy. In order to see whether this 
mud had anything to do with the trouble, a 
flawless lantern-slide was put into the fixing- 
bath and carefully watched. Gradually pinholes 
began to appear, and it was apparent that the 
more conspicuous ones were found where the 
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larger pieces of sediment had been resting on 
the film. By agitating the dish very gently, 
these larger particles left a wavy semi-trans- 
parent trail behind them. The fixing-bath was 
then filtered, and another perfect plate immersed 
in it. No pinholes had appeared after four 
hours; but were found in a few minutes in placing 
some of the filtered-off sediment on the surface 
of the plate. 

The filtered-off sediment was dark brown in 
color, and completely soluble in hydrochloric 
acid. Analysis showed it to consist entirely 
of iron-oxide. 

It is clear that the iron-oxide had reacted with 
the dissolved silver-bromide in the fixing-bath 
to form ferric bromide, which in its turn had 
attacked the metallic silver in the film to form 
silver-bromide, and this was then dissolved out 
by the hypo. 

FesO3 aa 6 Ag Br = 2 Fe Brg oo 3 Ago0. 
Fe Brs + Ag = Ag Br + Fe Bre. 

An inspection of the tin in which the hypo 
had been stored showed that this had become 
rusty inside, and that the hypo-crystals, in 
contact with the rusty sides of the tin, had 
acquired a brown tinge. Rust-particles scraped 
off the side of the tin rapidly formed pinholes 
when allowed to lie on a plate in the fixing-bath, 
showing definitely that this was the origin of 
the trouble. In order to settle the matter finally, 
some ferric hydroxide was made by precipitating 
ferric chloride with ammonia, and washing the 
precipitate until quite free of chlorides. This 
reacted on a plate even more rapidly than the 
rust-particles from the tin. 

It frequently happens that tap water contains 
small rust particles, derived from the mains, 
and also flocculent ferric hydrate precipitated 
from soluble iron-salts that have got into the 
water supply. A hypo-solution made up from 
such water may obviously give rise to pinholes 
in the fixing-bath, the origin of which would 
be ascribed to quite a different cause. 
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THE BAD LANDS NEAR FRYBURG, N.D. 
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Photographing the Bad Lands of North Dakota 


THOMAS K. PIPPIN 


ee \|1 will be my endeavor to give the 
S44| readers of PHoto-Era MaGazine 
a) as brief a description as is possible 
te € of my first experience with a camera 
cad in the famous Bad Lands of Western 
North i, I left Baltimore on the night 
of July 3, 1923, and arrived at Fryburg, North 
Dakota, the following Friday night. I took a 
much needed rest on Saturday, and on Sunday 
my four nephews, their families and myself, 
held a reunion, the first in twenty-three years, 
at the home of H. O. Pippin in Dickinson, N.D. 
At this reunion, the plans for my trip through 
the Bad Lands were arranged, and early Mon- 
day morning H. O. Pippin, his family and myself 
motored to the big Bad Lands, nearly thirty 
miles to the westward. These lands begin about 
one mile west of Fryburg, and at Sully Springs 
and Medora we reached the heart of this most 
wonderful region, which was given the name of 
Bad Lands on account of the difficulty of travel- 
ing through it and rounding up of cattle. In 
later years, the name of Pyramid Park has been 
given this unusual region; but the old original 
frontier-name is still used, and probably always 
will be the best-known name. 
Deposits of lignite-coal underlie these lands, 









which prove that the country was forested at one 
time, and there is every evidence of a later 
conquest by the sea still found among the fossil 
remains. Petrified stumps also serve as lasting 
monuments to the sturdy monarchs of the forest. 
There is also evidence that this region was visited 
by a great fire ages ago, which left a veritable 
park of pyramids, tinted and streaked with 
various shades of coloring, which show a curiously 
worn and graven erosion caused by wind and 
storm. There is a trackless labyrinth of hills, 
buttes, canyons and bluffs, so grouped as to form 
a remarkably interesting panorama, which cannot 
be found anywhere else in the United States. 

There is something peculiar about the land- 
scape and the brilliant colors of the exposed 
strata, that gives one a lasting impression. If 
one were to drain a lake, that was, let us say, 
fifty feet deep, and then build pyramids of sand, 
at varying heights, all over the bottom, one 
would have, in miniature, a good idea of what 
the first view of the Bad Lands would be. 

About a mile west of Sully Springs is the 
famous Burning Mine; at the time I visited this 
mine, there was no evidence of fire and the 
temperature of the earth was about normal; 
and, although the mine may have burned out, 
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THE LITTLE MISSOURI RIVER 
A CLINKER BUTTE 
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it may be just smoldering and may break out 
again at any time. It has been issuing smoke 
from time to time for many years. There are 
fissures in the earth about eight inches wide 
and about a foot deep, as will be seen in the 
picture, and lying around on the surface are 
clinkers, such as form in coal-stoves. Beyond 
this mine, is a butte from fifty to seventy-five 
feet high and about one hundred and fifty feet 
wide at its base, that is composed entirely of 


Marquis De Mores in honor of his wife. Marquis 
De Mores, a Frenchman as his name implies, 
“went West” in the early eighties and established 
his headquarters, now known as the French 
Chateau, on a beautiful bluff overlooking the 
river. I was told that at one time, this estate 
comprised about nine thousand acres, which 
has been greatly reduced in recent years. The 
Marquis was a great trapper and hunter, and a 
room has been set aside in the Chateau for his 





THE CUSTER TRAIL 


clinkers. This Clinker Hill, as I termed it, was 
evidently the center of a burning mine ages ago, 
and was probably several feet under the surface. 
This is further evidence of a mighty rush of 
water from somewhere in this region which 
washed the earth away, leaving these buttes 
standing and exposed. 

I could not understand where all these billions 
of tons of earth went, unless it was washed into 
some great canyon which was probably what is 
now the Little Missouri River. This seems 
highly improbable to me. However, my theory, 
in view of the petrified stumps and the well- 
defined strata, is that the region was at one 
time covered by water, and that due to a vol- 
canic disturbance the water was drained off, 
or perhaps the earth tremor closed the inlets to 
the lake, thereby causing the subsequent evap- 
oration of the water. 

The next and most important point of interest 
in the Bad Lands is at Medora, N.D., on the 
Little Missouri River. This town was named by 
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hunting and trapping equipment, which com- 
prises bear-traps, guns, rifles, pistols, bows and 
arrows, daggers, fishing-tackle, hunting-clothes 
and everything that goes to make up such an 
outfit. No visitor to the Chateau should miss 
seeing this collection or museum as it should 
be termed. 

The building is a frame structure, and a very 
unpretentious-looking house from the outside, 
but it is one of the most amazing houses on the 
inside I have ever seen; it contains thirty-two 
rooms, all of fairly good size and very neatly, 
though not extravagantly, furnished. The estate 
is owned by relatives of the late Marquis, who 
live in France and who visit New York occasion- 
ally, but never go further west. The place is 
looked after by a caretaker, a Mrs. Davis, who 
furnishes accommodations to tourists, who should 
make the Chateau their headquarters, as it 
offers an excellent opportunity to visit the Bad 
Lands and the petrified forest four miles away 
to the north. The meals are good and the rates 
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are very reasonable. One of the prettiest views 
of the Bad Lands that border on the Little 
Missouri River can be had from this Chateau. 
They form the background for the Roosevelt 
Memorial Bridge which spans the Little Missouri 
River at Medora. , 
On the west bank of the river near Medora is 
the famous Maltese Cross Ranch on which the 
late President Roosevelt gained much of his 
frontier experience. The famous Rough Riders’ 


I presume, from its peculiar formation and shape; 
it is about five feet high and the body is com- 
posed of something like a soft sandstone and the 
overhanging top is of solid rock. 

Returning from Medora we overtook a couple 
of rough riders, and I asked them if they would 
pose for a picture, which they did. One of them 
happened to be Bill McCarty, whom my nephew 
had previously met, the other being Ed Harmon, 
who has the reputation of being the best rough 





THE LITTLE BAD LANDS 


Hotel is also situated in Medora. I was in this 
Hotel, but everything was peaceful and quiet. 
This peacefulness forms a decided contrast when 
compared to conditions existing in frontier days; 
bullet scars on the woodwork bear mute evidence 
of the strenuous times which obtained there 
when rough rider met rough rider. I was very 
unfortunate in not obtaining a good picture of 
this Hotel for my collection. 

The famous Custer Trail runs right through 
these Bad Lands which General Custer followed 
in his pursuit of the Sioux Indians whom he 
finally overtook on the Little Big Horn River 
over in Montana, where he and his entire com- 
mand were massacred on June 25, 1876. This 
trail is now known as part of the National Park 
highway, but the name of Custer Trail still lives 
on. A section of this trail can be seen in the 
picture on the preceding page. 

I obtained a couple of good pictures of petrified 
stumps and one of what they call a mushroom 
stump. The mushroom stump derives its name, 
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rider in North Dakota. We were invited to go 
down to McCarty’s Ranch: “The Custer Trail 
Ranch.” The invitation was accepted and the 
trip turned out to be an exceedingly pleasant 
one. On our way there I had my first sight of 
prairie dogs, but couldn’t get near enough to 
get a picture of them. The ranch is fully five 
miles from any other house, and I was nearly 
taken off my feet when we reached the house. 
Although not an imposing structure from an 
architectural standpoint, it has our boasted city- 
homes equaled for modern conveniences. There 
is a fine artesian well, hot and cold water, private 
bathrooms, wash-stands and the house is finished 
in hardwood; a square grand piano and other 
musical instruments, telephone, private electric 
light plant, a coal-mine near the house, an 
automobile, fine stable and other out-buildings, 
house and all buildings electrically lighted, and a 
large artificial fish-pond with running water in 
the front yard are only some of the modern 
fixtures on the McCarty Ranch. 
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A PETRIFIED STUMP 


Bill McCarty can roll out of his bed right into 
his private bath. He is a tall, good-natured fel- 
low, and the latch-string of his home always 
hangs on the outside, and no visitor to the Bad 
Lands should fail to go down to the “Custer Trail 
Ranch”. When you find him, simply introduce 
yourself and just tell him you know the Pippin 
boys. Bill is a diamond in the rough. One of 
the greatest regrets of my trip is, that none of 
my exposures at this ranch turned out well. 
There are forty miles of wire-fencing on this ranch. 
This will give my readers some idea as to the 
size of some of the western ranches. The big 
Bad Lands have no value except for grazing 
purposes, as nothing will grow on them but a 
certain kind of grass which is fine for cattle. 

On Tuesday we motored to the little Bad 
Lands in the Hart River County and found 
entirely different conditions. These bad lands 
are composed of buttes ranging in height from 
fifty to one hundred feet, which are perfect 
domes, as I termed them, and I don’t think it 
would be possible for man to build anything 
more perfect. They are a grayish color and 
absolutely barren of vegetation. In fact, nothing 
will grow on or around them. The substance 
must be very hard as the rains seem to have no 
effect on them in the way of washing them down, 
and they have been standing there beyond the 
memory of living man. 

It occurred to me that it was possible that 
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these domes were pushed up through the earth’s 
surface by some earth disturbances similar to 
the way islands appear in the sea. These little 
Bad Lands are about forty miles east of the big 
Bad Lands. On Thursday we motored through 
the other section of the little Bad Lands that lie 
between Dickinson and the Kildeer Mountains. 
These lands are quite different from the others. 
They are in long, high ridges and are covered 
with vegetation, and are not very interesting. I 
obtained a very good picture of one of the ridges; 
but my pictures of the other section of the little 
Bad Lands were not very good, because there 
was no background. Nothing but earth and 
sky and a blinding sunlight. We passed near 
the foot-hills of the Kildeer Mountains, not far 
from the famous Medicine Hole; but time would 
not permit me to go there to get a picture of it. 

My photographic equipment used on the 
occasion of my trip through the Bad Lands con- 
sisted of a 3A Eastman Kodak and a 244 x 314 
Ansco, both equipped with rapid rectilinear lens. 
I also had my nephew’s Graflex 314 x 5%, but 
used it only one day because I was not familiar 
enough with its mechanism to properly handle 
it, and fell back on my Kodak. I shipped an 
Eastman 4 x 5 focusing camera out ahead of 
time, but failed to include a tripod, which ren- 
dered that camera useless for the trip. I also 
failed to take a color-filter and light-gauge with 
me, something that was badly needed, and which 
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should always be included in one’s outfit when 
working in that locality in the summer. Gen- 
erally speaking, I was up against a difficult 
proposition and didn’t know it. I was working 
under mountain-time, which is two hours earlier 
than eastern standard time, and at an altitude of 
2400 feet, which is about the altitude of our Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

I failed to appreciate the absence of atmosphere, 
which is almost negligible from the fact that you 
van see Sentinel Butte from Fryburg which is 
over thirty miles away; and from Rocky Butte 
in the City Park at Dickinson you can see the 
Kildeer Mountains sixty-five miles away. None 
of these very important bits of information gave 
me any concern, which reminds me of the quota- 
tion that ““What the eyes do not see, the heart 
doesn’t worry over’’, and I worked virtually all 
the time with a shutter-speed of 1/25 of a second 
at F/16 stop. However, the results obtained 
were very good and much better in some cases 
than I had anticipated. Most of my work was 
done about noon, but I would advise any one 
anticipating a trip to the Bad Lands for photo- 
graphic work to prepare well in advance, and 
work later in the day, let us say between four and 
six o’clock, because the days are very long. He 
should use a tripod and stop down very small, 
to F/64 or F/132, and make’a very short time- 
exposure. He should be supplied with a light- 
gauge and a color-filter, because the glare of the 
sunlight is something terrific. There are no trees 
in these lands, and consequently no shade and 
nothing for a background except the sky. A 
Circut camera could be used in the big Bad 
Lands to great advantage and any one possessing 
such a camera should not fail to take it along. 
Traveling should be done by automobile, as the 
territory is too large to be covered by walking 
and carrying a heavy outfit. 


The sunsets in that locality are beautiful and 
the lingering twilight enables one to read a news- 
paper outdoors until nine o'clock. I. feel sure 
that it would be possible to make a good picture 
of a person long after sundown; but I was so 
amazed at the wonderful glow after sunset that 
I failed to try it. 

The Bad Lands are six hundred miles west 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, and can be reached only 
over the Northern Pacific Railroad. This should 
be remembered by anyone contemplating such a 
trip from the East. In passing, I would like to 
say that I found the people of North Dakota to 
be sturdy and energetic, proud of their adopted 
state and ready and willing to give the glad 
hand of fellowship to any strangers entering their 
gates. They have a fine public school system, 
but have no improved roads, such as we have in 
the East. The state is thinly populated, there 
being only about half a million population. 
Baltimore City alone has one and a half times 
as many people as the entire state of North 
Dakota. The houses through the country are 
more than a mile apart and, in some localities, 
a great deal farther apart than that. 

Straw hats are not worn by the people, who still 
cling to the sombreros. One of the most striking 
things that I noticed in North Dakota was the 
absence of trees; and, in my travels of about 
eight hundred miles in the state, I never saw 
one. Lignite coal which is to be found in large 
quantities in all parts of the state is used for 
commercial and household purposes. My photo- 
graphic success and the experience gained, are in 
a large measure due to the assistance and co- 
operation given me by my nephews. I also wish 
to thank my friend, Mr. Osborn, of Dickinson, 
N.D., for the assistance given me and the studio 
facilities he afforded me in completing my work 
of photographing the Bad Lands. 


The Attractive Field of Photomicrography 


R. L. EDMONSON 


SIHOTOMICROGRAPHY has come 
into it’s own at last! Today it 
occupies a very enviable position 
in the art of photography. That it 
will occupy a permanent position, 
is indisputable. Primarily, photomicrographic 
pictures are those, demanded as a foundation, 
upon which is built the whole superstructure of 
every single item known to man! Even the cell 
from which life originates, is searched out and 
photographed in its various phases so that man 





may see and understand. The atom from the 
steel crucible furnishes evidence that the steel 
in its birth, is, or is not, correct in structure. 
A strand from the weave of a cloth furnishes 
convincing evidence that it is, or is not, a fit 
product for the market. In fact, it is through 
the aid of the microscope that today we enjoy 
immunity from diseases which formerly, when 
once contracted, were always fatal. 

The recording on the photographic plate of 
the particular organism which causes diphtheria, 
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typhoid, or smallpox, or any of the innumerable 
dreaded diseases, not only permits one individual 
to view these minute organisms when the micro- 
scope is used singly, but by the aid of lantern- 
slides, many may view them for discussion or 
for proof. If a certain cloth seems to be of in- 
ferior grade, although made in the usual manner, 
what is to be done about it? The study of a 





WEAVE OF GUMMED SILK USED TO ATTACH 
THE FILMS IN A FILM-PACK 


single strand of the cotton or silk by the aid of 
the microscope will probably reveal the source 
of trouble. The recording of the findings on a 
lantern-slide and the subsequent projection will 
readily prove the need of better grade of “raw 
stock.” So we may truthfully say that the photo- 
micrograph is the “beginning” of the finished 
product, no matter what the product may be. 
As the process to make these pictures is 
very simple, it behooves the up-to-date photo- 
grapher to become somewhat familiar with 
the modus operandi of their production. Not 
alone do the research workers of the medical 
profession find the photomicrographs of aid 
in their investigations; but, as mentioned 
before, virtually every industry calls in their 
aid in some department or other, and as a 
consequence the pictures will be found to be 
as diversified as the industries which demand 
them. This would lead one to believe that 
the field of endeavor is inexhaustible, and 
it most certainly is. And as each case pre- 
sents new angles or complications to unravel, 
it may be seen readily that the worker will 


be confronted with innumerable, seemingly 


impossible, problems. Each of them, however, 
will be found to be only a temporary embarrass- 
ment, because, once the rudimentary principles 
are mastered, the photographing of any micro- 
scopic image will be confined only by the limits 
of the equipment at hand. 

I would at this time call attention to the 
terms microphotograph and photomicrograph, 
which are so often used with no regard to 
their correct meaning. Photomicrography is the 
making of pictures of small objects by the 
aid of a microscope. In microphotography 
this process is reversed—the larger objects 
are reduced to microscopic size to be viewed 
later by the aid of a microscope or some other 
magnifying-agent. 

The essential apparatus necessary for photo- 
micrography is very simple, although very 
expensive, if one goes in for the highly-mag- 
nified picture. By confining oneself to the 





SINGLE STRAND OF SILK DRAWN FROM 
GUMMED SILK FIRST SHOWN 


lower-power pictures, which are in much greater 
demand, one not incur undue expense; 
for, in most cases, when these pictures are 
to be made they are for a person who is familiar 
with the microscope, also usually for one who 
possesses one that may be used for the occasion. 
The requirements consist of a camera, preferably 
of the groundglass-focusing type, a micro- 
scope with a condenser, and some sort of illu- 
mination. This last is the thing which will 
offer the greatest source of trouble, unless a 
light of sufficient power is used to permit of 
short exposures. In the first place, it behooves 


does 
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the beginner to become somewhat familiar 
with the microscope and its intricate and deli- 
cate adjustments, just as it is necessary for 


one to familiarise himself with the shutter 
of a new camera. Much valuable time will 
be saved in this manner. One should also 


become familiar with the nomenclature of the 
microscope and the various parts of the work- 
ing-equipment. This is very to do, as 
one may obtain from the _ instrument-makers 
a catalog in which are described their instruments 
and the names. Take the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, for instance, it makes high- 
grade instruments of this kind, and its booklet 
leaves nothing to be desired in this direction. 
The company is glad to supply one free of 
charge. Assuming that the worker is now some- 
what familiar with his apparatus, we can pro- 
ceed to the technique of handling it, and the best 
method to use for good results. 
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The accompanying photograph illustrates the 
position of the apparatus to make a_photo- 
micrograph. Other illustrations show pictures 
made with the “set-up” just previous to the 
making of the picture of the “set-up” itself. 
The camera in this case is a Speed Graphic 
314. x 51% size, the microscope is a Bausch & 
Lomb with Abbe condenser and the source of 
illumination is a carbon-are lantern-slide pro- 
jector, and the entire apparatus is supported 
upon a large table. At this time, let me mention 
that the most important rule to observe is to 
make sure that the entire “set-up” is absolutely 
rigid. This precaution is one that will save much 
time and disappointment. It was the direct 
cause of much experimenting on my part, and 
it was only after repeated trials and much 
expense that I discovered that my failures were 
due to vibrations of the filament in a 100-watt 
electric-light globe, caused by my walking on 
an apparently rigid floor! Pictures of extreme 
magnification require the most powerful light, 
and the reason is obvious, once the principle is 
understood. As a general rule, they are made 
with the “‘oil-immersion” lens, and in these 
vases, cedar oil is placed upon the microscopic 
slide and the lens is brought into contact with 
the oil, which, due to its high refractive prop- 
erties, permits the passing of an increasing 
number of light-rays, and so allows a sufficiently 
short exposure consistent with the latitude of 
the photographic emulsion. Should the source 
of the illumination be too weak, the resulting 
pictures will be flat and lacking in detail, some- 
thing that is imperative to avoid for this class 
of photography. It is preferable to use ortho- 
chromatic plates, such as the Seed Ortho or 
Cramer’s Iso. Panchromatic plates, such as the 


Wratten ‘“M”’, are still better; but due to their 
color-sensitiveness they are difficult to handle 
in the darkroom unless proper precautions are 
taken. Halation is a “bugaboo” and causes 
much trouble; it may be overcome somewhat 
by using “backed” plates. The use of color- 
filters is also advisable; in fact, they are indis- 
pensable in the case of recording objects in 
colors. As the use of color-filters is common 
knowledge, I will refrain from further mention 
of them. However, the worker will please bear 
them in mind and use the proper color comple- 
mentary filter. 

When using microscopes of inferior grade, 
the principal difficulty will be found in the lens- 
corrections. In most cases, it is due to the fact 
that the actinic and visual foci do not coincide. 
This may be overcome, in a measure, by using 
a Wratten two-time filter; but it is distressing, 
to say the least. The difficulty is only per- 
manently overcome by making notes after each 
exposure and scratching marks on the micro- 
scope-barrel until the right position is found, 
after which all that is necessary will be to bring 
the mark into the marked position and make the 
exposure. Again, in using the inferior-grade 
instrument, the lenses may not be corrected for 
astigmatism, in which case the worker must be 
satisfied when the greatest part of the “field of 
vision” is registered, and sacrifice the rest. 

With the foregoing statements in regard to 
some of the obstacles that may bother the 
beginner, we will pass on to the technique of 
manipulation. In glancing over the accompany- 
ing picture, it will be noticed that the lens and 
lens-board have been removed from the camera. 
This is done, so that we may use the “ocular” 
of the microscope as the lens. This will give 
better results than using the lens and ocular 
combined. The first step, then, will be to remove 
the lens and lens-board from the camera; next we 
will cut a piece of cardboard to fit the place 
light-tight. Remove the ocular from the micro- 
scope and cut a hole in the exact center of the 
cardboard, permitting the ocular to pass through 
the hole, and the cardboard to slide up to the 
flange of the ocular, then insert the ocular into 
the microscope-barrel. We will now place the 
object to be photographed upon the micro- 
scopic glass-slide, then place this upon the micro- 
scope-stage. Springs will be found there to per- 
mit rigid holding of the slide. Some microscopes 
have a mechanical stage, which is much better, 
as it permits moving the specimen into any posi- 
tion, and this is done with ease and precision. 
Properly adjust the mirror beneath the stage, 
so that the principal beam of light passes through 
the microscope barrel. Also glance through the 
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microscope to see that the object is centered. 
When such is the case, tilt the instrument at 
right angles to its base (see illustration) and 
then remove the mirror, or turn it to one side. 
We now approximate the camera and microscope 
by making sure that they permit the introducing 
of the cardboard into the lens-board opening 
at exactly the same height. The illumination is 
all that remains to be fixed. It is desired that 
the principal beam of rays pass through the 
condenser as near the center as possible. The 
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permitted to do so in photomicrography. It is 
the best method I know of. 

For development, I find that either Metol or 
Elon-hydroquinone gives the best results, prob- 
ably because I am familiar with them, and the 
resulting pictures are very contrasty and brilliant. 
One may use other developers with which he is 
familiar; but he should bear in mind that extreme 
contrasts are desired. 

In concluding, I must again warn my readers 
of the disastrous results due to vibrations. In 
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CAMERA, MICROSCOPE AND LANTERN 


light should be strong enough to permit easy 
viewing of the specimen on the groundglass 
of the camera. Now manipulate the coarse 
adjustment-pinion of the microscope until the 
object is brought into register, and focus, exactly 
as when making ordinary pictures. Should the 
circle of projection be too small, it is adjusted 
with the camera-bellows. About eight or ten 
inches will be found to be nearly correct; but 
this is left to the discretion of the worker, and 
the demand of the type of work on hand. We 
are now ready to insert the plateholder and to 
make the exposure. Here let me state, that we 
have reached the “dividing of the ways.” Cor- 
rect exposure depends on so many factors that 
the worker must depend upon his judgment. 
The light-source is too variable to permit any 
standard exposure technique. The exposure- 
time for the pictures which illustrate this article 
will give some help. The making of enlargements 
of many films of different densities seems to 
offer the worker no great amount of trouble, 
because he generally exposes a test-strip—he is 


R. L. EDMONSON 


large cities, and when working in tall buildings, 
it is out of the question to work during business- 
hours, due to the vibrations incident to traffic. 
The solution of this may be obtained only by 
choosing an hour when traffic is not heavy—let 
us say three or four o'clock in the morning! 
I have had to do this many a time. A source of 
much annoyance was a “vibration” that brought 
me failure after failure, and I was almost ready 
to give up, when I hit upon the idea of loosening 
the tension of the focal-plane shutter! Even 
then the high magnification of the pictures was 
not well brought out, so that I tried the plan 
of stacking all the books I had on top of the 
camera. The resulting pictures more than 
repaid me for the extra effort, time and trouble 
invested. They were some of the best I ever 
have made. It would be very gratifying to see 
many of my readers take up this branch of 
photography. At this time of writing, it is still 
in its infancy, the remunerative returns are 
great, and the work offers a very interesting 
variety of problems for the photographer. 
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EDITORIAL 








The Point of View 


UR friend, E. L. C. Morse—indeed, Puoto- 
Era also—was signally honored, recently, 
when the sympathetically written article in 
December Puoto-Era, “The Point of View”, 
was used as the text fora sermon. The Reverend 
Miles Hanson, minister of the First Church in 
Roxbury (Unitarian), frequently reads Puoto- 
Era MaGazine and, as he states, with much 
pleasure; for he is extremely fond of nature and, 
himself, a very capable amateur landscape- 
painter. His home is adorned with paintings 
executed by himself and other artists. It is no 
wonder, then, that Mr. Hanson read Mr. Morse’s 
illustrated presentation of an attractive theme 
with appreciation and enjoyment—so much so, 
indeed, that it suggested to him an attractive 
spiritual text, which he treated with rare spiritual 
power and beauty. Like all his sermons, the one 
on different points of view—delivered along the 
lines of thought expressed by Mr. Morse, but 
applied to lessons in our daily lives—was truly 
inspiring and helpful. And, ina happy way, Mr. 
Hanson referred also to amateur-photography as 
a pastime that was a mental and physical diver- 
sion, also artistic and educational. Oh, that Mr. 
Morse, too, could have heard that sermon! 


‘*Patronize Your Neighborhood 
Druggist”’ 


HE advertisement, “Patronize your neigh- 

borhood druggist’, displayed prominently 
in trolley-cars and elsewhere, sounds seductive 
and reasonable; but what benefit does the cus- 
tomer derive by heeding this advice? To patronise 
the druggist or grocer nearest one’s home may 
be done as a matter of convenience; but can one 
always get exactly what he calls for, and is the 
quality as good, and the price as low, as that 
which obtains elsewhere? The photo-supplies 
carried by the nearest drugstore may be as 
satisfactory as those sold by the regular photo- 
dealer; but the clerk may not be able to give the 
desired photographic information—at least it 
may not be reliable. As to the photo-finishing 
department, the attractive “one-day” service cer- 
tainly suits the impatient and indifferent camera- 
user, who cannot even appreciate a properly de- 





veloped film or a carefully prepared print or 
enlargement. Indeed, he greatly prefers a con- 
trasty (brilliant) print to one that is filled with 
beautiful gradations. Then, too, he is attracted 
by the relatively low price, charged for such 
hastily executed—and quickly delivered—work. 
Bye and bye, it is to be hoped, he may learn to 
know the difference between bad prints and good 
ones, and then he will be glad to patronise a 
skilled and conscientious photo-finisher who, 
although his prices naturally are not so low as 
those of his hurried competitors, will do full 
justice to the exposed films or plates. 

As to the “‘nearest’’ drugstore—and he writes 
from personal experience—The Editor has found 
that his prescriptions have been put up with 
little consideration for quality and price. He 
now obtains better results from a well-known 
apothecary on Boylston Street—near Berkeley 
Street—whose familiar side-walk clock is the 
most dependable one in the Back Bay District. 


Antiquated Lantern-Slides 


ECTURERS on foreign countries should 
beware of exhibiting lantern-slides the 
subjects of which are out of date, unless, in doing 
so, they make that fact clear to their audiences. 
The lecturer who professes to offer recent pictures 
(photographs) of localities he has visited, is 


expected to be truthful and accurate. We 
attended, a few months ago, an_ illustrated 
travel-talk on Switzerland, in Boston. The 


lecturer was one of the old school. His lantern- 
slides bore evidences of a bygone period, for 
they had been prepared by the old wetplate- 
process, crudely colored and copied from photo- 
graphs made about forty years ago! These 
projected pictures showed the various places as 
they looked in those days, and not as they did 
shortly afterwards and do at the present time; 
consequently, important architectural — struc- 
tures—familiar to every visitor—such as the 
magnificent gothic spire of the cathedral of 
Berne and the imposing Kornhaus Bridge over 
the valley of the Aare, were not even referred 
to by this backward and virtually dishonest 
lecturer. Had he also shown or explained the 
present appearance of his subjects, ail might 
have been well; but he chose the wrong course. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 










Prizes 


Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoro-Era Maaazing, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Paoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


oh 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before Pnoto-Era MaGazINE awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pootro-Era Magazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


First Prize: 





Awards—Advanced Competition 
Indoor-Genres 
Closed December 31, 1923 


First Prize: Herbert J. Harper. 
Second Prize: Kenneth D. Smith. 
Third Prize: U. M. Schmidt. 
Honorable Mention: Cornelia Clarke; Mrs. Emily 
H. Hayden; Dorothy Jarvis; Dr. K. Koike; C. Von 
Nordheim; H. L. Wallis; R. M. Weller. 


Gi 
Subjects for Competition—1924 


‘Pictures by Artificial Light.” Closes January 31. 
“*Miscellaneous.”” Closes February 29. 
**Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
**Street-Scenes.” Closes April 30. 

** Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

**Marines.”’ Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Clouds.”” Closes July 31. 
** Mountains and Hills.” Closes August 31. 
*‘Summer-Sports.”” Closes September 30. 

** Architectural Subjects.”’ Closes October 31. 
“‘Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
**Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 
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THE THREAT 
HERBERT J. HARPER 
FIRST PRIZE —INDOOR-GENRES 








GRIEF 
SECOND PRIZE 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


a , which also adorns the front cover: 
all will agree as to the novelty of the subject. It is 
this feature, above all else, which the Publisher and 
his jury are trying to encourage. The student will 
appreciate the happy arrangement of the figures and 
the lighting. The dominant figure is the man who is 
making the threat, of whatever character that may 
be. The intelligent observer can use his imagination, 
to which the picture makes a powerful appeal. It 
could easily represent the result of a quarrel over 
a game of cards, with the offender occupying the place 
of the camerist or a spot close by. But there are no 

cards on the table! Or it may be the case of a mere 
argument—possibly a matter pertaining to the present 
revolt in Mexico; for the three have the appearance 
of Mexicans, and the incident here pictured could 
be taking place somewhere along the Mexican border, 
if not in Mexico itself. The man at the right is less 
belligerent, but seems prepared to aid the speaker at 
the crucial moment; hence he is less “in the limelight.” 
His features are a little obscured. The person at the 
left seems neutral. He is seen tapping the table nerv- 
ously with his fingers, while his right hand is quietly 


Tue THREAT’ 


KENNETH D. 
—INDOOR-GENRES 





SMITH 


not obscured, but plainly 
may relieve the otherwise 
featureless dark shadow. Cover up this illuminated 
hand with your finger, and you will see the point. 
This youth may not be a close member of the party. 
The villainous expression and threatening attitude 
of the pair are convincingly indicated; but it is by 
no means certain that the temporarily angered men 
are professional highwaymen or criminal characters. 

Data: made in a theater; 5x7 view-camera; 
Wollensak Velostigmat; F/4.5, Series II; used at full 
opening; light: 1000 watt flood, 1000 watt spot with 
400 watt spot on central figure; $ seconds; Eastman 
Portrait Film Super Speed; Metol Hydro; enlarged 
on Eastman Portrait Bromide Old Masters O. 

Kenneth D. Smith, as our readers may know, is 
fond of unconventional motives and that is why he has 
been so successful in our advanced competitions. This 
modest design makes a stronger appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the beholder than it would were the empty 
spaces filled with objects, appropriate though they 
might be. Now the observer's attention is focused 
on the bereaved one sitting by the quiet bedside of her 
loved one. If the student fails to appreciate the un- 
adorned simplicity of this picture, let him imagine a 


his right knee 
order that it 


resting on 
visible, in 
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IN THE FOUNDRY 


U. M. 


SCHMIDT 


THIRD PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


large, noisily patterned rug on the floor on which the 
grieving one might be supposed to be resting; a chair or 
other article of furniture somewhere in the room; or 
an object of some sort in the background. I am sure 
that as a discriminating observer he would be dissatis- 
fied. One notes with approval the young woman’s 
arm lying extended on the bed. It forms a connecting 
link—an affectionate bond, that strengthens the 
artistic unity of the composition. Naturally, the 
portrayal of physical collapse does not make for grace 
in the attitude of the figure, but the spontaneity and 
truthfulness presented speak in tones of praise. The 
feet are clad in shoes that happily suggest a dark color 
and these blend with the low tone of the floor, yielding 
a plain and stable foreground which is an important 
and artistic feature in this extremely interesting picture. 
As the covering of the bed is light in tone, so is the 
garment of the figure. Both are in full accord, in that 
respect. Even if clothed very appropriately in black, 
the figure would not be in harmony as viewed from an 
artistic standpoint. We thus have a picture which ful- 
fills in an eminent degree the requirements of a satis- 
fying composition. 

Data: Rev. Back Auto Graflex; 7-inch Wollensak 
Verito; at stop F/4; 1/5 second; Graflex film; pyro; 
Wellington B.B. Toned Mat. 

“In the Foundry” is well planned. The artist has 
placed the figure of the workman well to the left—it 
should not occupy the center of the picture-space— 


and very properly has left an adequate amount of room 
at the right, the direction which the workman is facing. 
Ample space, too. has been left at the top, also at the 
left, of the picture. The trimming-fiend had better 
keep his hands off this reproduction. His services are 
not wanted!* So far, the picture is an eminent success. 
The reason has been made plain. The center of inter- 
est is the figure, the huge pot containing molten metal 
and the dominant highlight of the latter. These 
three objects form a well-knit group which does not 
occupy the center of the picture-area. These are 
some of the outstanding merits of this successful pic- 
torial effort. There cannot be seen an objectionable 
highlight or accessory, look where you will. There 
seems to be, however, an impression of flatness which 
gives rise to a degree of monotony; but this is because 
of the nature of the subject—a poorly or dimly lighted 
interior. It is no fault of the photographer, who, 
according to the record of his pictorial contributions to 
this magazine, possesses true artistic instincts. True, 
he might have installed an artificial light; he might even 
have used a flashlight, either with good effect; but it 
would not have spelled truth. All in all, Mr. Schmidt 
has acquitted himself well. 

Data: Made in Saginaw, Mich.; August; noon; light 
from north windows; Compact Graflex (3144 x 5%); 
74-inch B. & L. Tessar; stop F/6.5; 1 second; East- 
man Cut Film; Elon-Pyro; tray-development; enlarged 
on Portrait Bromide. Witrrep A. Frencn. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 











Advanced Competition—Street-Scenes 
Closes April 30, 1924 


A NUMBER of years ago, as a boy, I spent a delightful 
summer in the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts near 
Great Barrington. Our cottage was situated not 
far from the highest mountain of the Taconic Range, 
known, popularly, as The Dome, but officially as Mt. 
Everett. The little hamlet of Mt. Washington nestled 
in a beautiful valley near its base, and from our cottage 
to the little village of the Taconic Range there ran a 
road of exceptional beauty and interest. The thoughts 
and dreams of boyhood are ever romantic and adven- 
turous. In some strange, inexplainable manner the 
long, winding road to the base of Mt. Everett led my 
boyish fancy on to countries, places and peoples that 
were filled with mystery and bewitching romance. In 
my mind’s eye, I beheld foreign nations, princes. 
robbers, pirates, knights, fair ladies, castles, ships— 
all, just around the next bend of the road or just 
over the top of the hill. Yes, they were boyish fancies; 
but to this day that fascination of the long highway 
still exists in my heart. 

It has been my experience that very often true 
progress depends upon a clear understanding of the 
purpose or aim we have in mind. Obviously, in the 
present competition we are to make pictures of street- 
scenes; but what is a “street’’ and what is a “scene”? 
For a moment, let us consult Webster. According to 
him, a street was “originally a paved road; public 
highway; now, commonly, a thoroughfare, especially 
in a city, town or village; especially a main thorough- 
fare as distinguished from an alley, lane, or the like. 
Street usually includes the sidewalks or foot-paths on 
either side, except when used in direct distinction 
from them, and often also includes the bordering 
dwellings, lots, etce., which are then often spoken of 
as in the street; as, he lives on, or in Main Street.” 

Now, with regard to a definition of scene. It may be 
several things in art, literature and human affairs; 
but as related to the present case, Webster defines 
it as ‘a landscape, view or prospect”. Hence, a 
street-scene is not necessarily confined to the city 
or to the country; it has many possibilities picto- 
rially, as the thoughtful consideration of these defini- 
tions will reveal. 

In the making of street-scenes, the hand-camera 
comes to its own. It should be apparent that a view- 
camera and a tripod are out of place, especially in 
cities and towns. The many vest-pocket cameras are 
excellent and, in some respects, more to be desired than 
a postcard-size hand-camera. In most cases, the 
worker has little opportunity to compose the picture 
with regard to the human element involved. Rather, 
he is in the position of a hunter who lies in wait for 
the game to come within range. Of course, the camerist 
may compose the picture with regard to buildings, 
trees and other fixed objects; but he must lie in wait 
for the psychological moment when the human ele- 
ment composes itself in harmony with the other fea- 
tures of the scene. For this reason, a vest-pocket or 
hand-camera is the equipment to use. There must 
be quick action the moment that the scene composes 


itself as the worker would have it. A _ reflecting- 
camera is also an excellent outfit for the purpose. 
In fact, any type of camera that may be manipulated 
quickly and accurately is the one to be preferred. 

Although rapid rectilinear and even meniscus- 
achromatic lenses may be used successfully, an an- 
astigmat lens is to be preferred. The exposure must 
be quick enough to “stop” motion and, yet, ample 
enough to obtain the full values in the shadows and 
highlights. The anastigmat lens, used properly, will 
enable the camerist to obtain the technical qualities 
in the finished print that are so necessary to a good 
picture. Of course, technical proficiency alone will 
not win a hearing from the jury; there must be artistic 
merit as well. 

From the definitions of Webster, it may be seen that 
a street-scene is not confined solely to the conven- 
tional portrayal of a “city-canyon” such as so often 
comes from New York City. True, this city has 
street-scenes which cannot be duplicated anywhere in 
the world; but it does not follow that the Main Street 
in a country-town is one whit less a street-scene. In 
fact, a state-highway out in the country is a street, 
according to Webster, and this should be remembered. 

Those who contribute pictures to this competition 
should take care to note that there is a similarity 
between certain kinds of street-scenes and outdoor- 
genres. A safe rule to follow is to make sure that the 
human element in the composition does not hold the 
interest to the exclusion of the main object, viz.: a 
picture of the street, not the persons in it. A true 
portrayal of Fifth Avenue, New York City, should 
include motor-buses, automobiles, traffic-policemen and 
pedestrians. However, not one of these groups, or 
all together, should hold the attention to the ex- 
clusion of the buildings on each side, the sky-line 
and the other characteristics of this famous thorough- 
fare. William S. Davis—and other well-known 
contributors to the pages of PHoro-Era MaGazinre— 
may be credited with several excellent pictures of 
Fifth Avenue as so many of us know it to be. A 
study of these pictures will reveal my point with 
regard to keeping the human element subservient to 
the physical features of the street to be photographed. 
In this competition, as in every one that we conduct, 
fidelity to fact is vital to success. Whatever street is 
selected to be photographed, the camerist should 
determine the best time to make the exposure so that 
he may feel assured that he has made a picture of his 
street at its best. 

In making pictures of street-scenes, it will be to the 
advantage of the camerist to plan ahead. That is, to 
decide in his own mind the particular feature of the 
street that he wishes to emphasise to the exclusion 
of all else. To return for the moment to our example 
of Fifth Avenue, the worker should come to some 
conclusion with regard to what he considers to be an 
outstanding characteristic of this well-known avenue. 
Is it the motor-buses, the long lines of automobiles, the 
efficient traffic-policemen, the pedestrians, the archi- 
tecture of the buildings, the sky-line or what? Which 
of these should be subordinated in order to throw the 
center of interest toward the proper place in the pic- 
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THE CLOCK-CORNER 


ture? In short, what is the most striking characteristic 
of Fifth Avenue as a street? Perhaps, a method of 
elimination would be easier. How many of the 


characteristics already mentioned could be omitted 
and still leave a true portrayal of Fifth Avenue? We 
could not neglect the motor-buses, traffic-policemen, 
automobiles and pedestrians and _ still have Fifth 
Avenue. Let him who thinks otherwise, try it. Of 
course, a picture might be made early in the day when 
there is virtually no traffic and few pedestrians are 
abroad. In a sense, it would still be Fifth Avenue; 
but would it really be the famous avenue at its best 
and as thousands know it? Would Wall Street and 
the Stock Exchange appear natural to the observer 
if the street were devoid of its hurrying crowd? 
Again, a street-scene should portray what the 
camerist admires or loves in a certain street. A 
moment’s thought will enable him to recall memories 
and associations which are very closely related to a 
street in the city or country. Perhaps, it is the familiar 
old street that passes the boyhood-home or the house 


ELLIOTT HUGHES WENDELL 
EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


of a loved one. Again, it may be a part of the street 
that passed the old church before it was torn down 
to make way for the present modern building. The 
street may remain as familiar as of old, despite its new 
surroundings; and, therein lies its interest and value 
to the camerist. As I have already intimated, do not 
be afraid to let sentiment enter into the making of a 
street-scene. There is enough of hard, cold facts in 
everyday-life, so that when we come to photography 
we should permit our dormant love of the beautiful, 
romantic and sentimental full play and curb it to the 
extent required by common sense and good taste. 

We have noted with pleasure the increased interest 
in these competitions since the beginning of the year. 
We are trying to make them worthwhile and of real 
service. We are always glad of suggestions. There 
is always a welcome for the newcomer because we 
know how it feels to get up sufficient courage to enter 
a competition. We hope that every reader will look 
upon us as a friend and not as a cold, hard critic without 
a heart. A. H. Brarpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to Pooto-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


se 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. ; 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed December 31, 1923 


First Prize: Edward D. Mudge. 
Second Prize: None awarded. 
Honorable Mention: J. C. Youenes. 
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The Beginner and Making Prints 


In this issue there is an article by Mr. Leonard C. 
Rennie which should not be overlooked by the beginner. 
Sometimes, I believe that too much emphasis is placed 
on the mastery of the lens, camera, shutter, developing 
and the negative. Not that these important links in 
the chain of photographic success should be eliminated, 
but that a proportionate amount of attention should 
be given to the art of making good prints and enlarge- 
ments. As one writer in an English cotemporary has 
said, ““When people look at exhibition-pictures on a 
wall they do not care a button what methods were 
employed or whether the negative was a good one. It 
matters nothing to the beholder what camera was 
used, what plate or developer. The only thing that 
matters is the impression made on the mind of the 
beholder by the print.” 

The more one thinks it over the more reasonable 
does it seem to admit that, after all, it is the print or 
enlargement which really proves the ability of the 
beginner, so far as the general public is concerned. 
Of course, we assume that he does his own photo- 
finishing. It would not do to submit a picture finished 
by a professional as evidence of photographic ability. 
The deception, if it were practised, would be dis- 
covered sooner or later to the discomfiture of the 
beginner who attempted it. A bluff does not pay in 
photography any more than it does elsewhere. 

Whether or not we agree fully with the opinion that 
a print is really the final word of photographic effort 
and that all else is to be considered merely accessory, 
it does not appear that the beginner will do well to 
focus his attention on print-making. The instruction- 
book—valuable as it is—has more to do with the 
manipulation of the camera and the obtaining of a 
good negative. To be sure, the negative must be 
good before a good print can be made. I am not 
attempting to minimise this point at all; but, having 
the good negative, what is done with it? Personally, 
I have a number of negatives which necessitated much 
physical effort to obtain and much time and work 
to prepare for printing. Not one print have I made 
from them! Why? Well, I have not “got around to 
it, yet”. Unless I make a definite appointment with 
myself for a certain evening in the darkroom, these 
negatives never will be printed. We all know the 
friend who, sincerely enough, says, “Come over some 
evening to see us.” Do we go? No, not until he 
sets a definite date. We appreciate his cordiality 
and we know that he means it and we would be glad 
to go some evening; but the invitation is too indefinite; 
and, in this busy world, there are so many things to 
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ROSES 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


crowd out a call “some evening”. So it is with making 
prints and enlargements. Unless you set a definite 
time you will make no headway. 

The incentive to do this printing should lie in the 
thought that those who are interested in your photo- 
graphic work will never be able to know of it unless 
you can show them a print or an enlargement. The 
average person is not able to judge your photographic 
skill from a glance at a negative. And, of course, if 
you have any idea of entering one or several of the 
competitions being conducted all over this country 
and Europe, your print is all that the jury will have 
upon which to base its opinion of your artistry and 
technique. From this point of view, it should be 
evident that the making of prints and enlargements 
is not only worthwhile, but a necessity to the beginner 
who seeks advancement and recognition in the photo- 
graphic world. 

There are several pictorialists that I know who 
cheerfully overcome every physical and_ technical 
obstacle to obtain a negative—then their interest in 
it drops and the making of a print or enlargement 
becomes drudgery. In short, the delight of the chase 
and the suspense of the developing is over and the 
prosaic job of making prints lacks appeal. Yet, these 
same pictorialists are regular contributors to our 
leading salons and apparently grit their teeth and 








EDWARD D. 








MUDGE 


temporarily overcome their dislike of print-making. 
So it is with many of us. We never know what luck 
we have had until the plate is developed. Prior to 
that we are interested and in doubt. The uncertainty 
of the result helps to maintain an interest indefinitely. 
But, once the plate is developed, we begin to deal 
with a certainty and the very life seems to be taken 
out of the venture. 

My plea this month is for the beginner to pay strict 
attention to the mastery of his camera and of all 
the things which help to produce a good negative. 
Then, keep up the good work by making prints and 
enlargements from every first-class negative. There 
is pleasure in it and a tremendous amount of satis- 
faction. I am going to take those negatives of mine 
and practise what I preach. As I make progress I 
shall report. In the meantime, let my reader do 
likewise, so that we may all congratulate each other 
upon a good job done. A. H. Brarps.ey. 


Beginners’ Competition 


In “Roses”, Mr. Mudge has displayed much taste in 
arranging his flowers in order to form a pleasing composi- 
tion. The placing of a small petal—or letting it remain 
where it fell—was a happy thought; for it not only 
serves as a balance in the composition, but to relieve 
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the monotony of the dark area—the dark top of a table. 
The Jighting is good, also. As a result, the part of the 
rose at the right, which is in shadow, is at the outside. 
The reverse—caused by the direction of the light coming 
from the right, instead of from left, would have been 
fatal; for it would have impaired the composition. I 
have mentioned what seem to me to be merits, and 
eminent ones, too. Now as to the principal defects. 
The background, of course, is disconcerting, by its 
prominent vertical bands of light and dark. At the 
left, there is an annoying white strip which terminates 
abruptly in a distracting highlight. A plain, neutral 
ground would have produced an agreeable and artistic 
effect. It would have been easy to procure such a one. 
The white streak in the foreground is annoying to the 
sensitive beholder. It should not be there, at all, 
and could have been avoided. Otherwise, it could have 
been removed from the negative without much trouble. 
Any trace of the process of elimination would have been 
obscured by the dark foreground. Now, this fore- 
ground—.e., the visible surface of the table, appears to be 
all in one vertical plane, which is false. There is no 
sign of perspective. Almost anyone knows that 
the upper edge, or what appears to be the end of 
the table, where it meets the bottom of the back- 
ground, is farther away from the observer than the 
part which forms the lower edge of the picture. This 
great difference, however, has not been indicated by 
the photographer. He was probably so engrossed 
in lighting the flowers, that he neglected all else. 
Had he not desired to produce a reflection of the 
glass and flowers, he might have selected a suitable 
cover for the table, preferably a neutral-toned one, 
and then he might have been able to manage this 
feature with some degree of success, even with the 
artificial light he used. All the same, Mr. Mudge, a 
beginner, deserves to be encouraged in his pictorial 
efforts; for he is obviously on the right track. 

Data: Made indoors: October, artificial light (kind 
not stated); 4x 5 Eastman Kodak (old model); R. R. 
lens; stop, U.S. 8; 20 minutes; Wratten and Wain- 
right Panchromatic Plate; K3_ filter; pyro-soda; 
tray-development; enlarged on Eastman Portrait 
Bromide, made through one thickness of chiffon. 

Witrreo A. FrREeNcH. 
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Profits from the Show-window 


Every dealer does business in his own way. One 
is indifferent, another is enterprising. One depends 
upon clerks who are easy-going, cheaply paid, an- 
other on clerks who are “right up and coming,” know 
what they are selling and well paid. Then there are 
dealers who, like the progressive studio-proprietor, 
change their show-window once a week, seeking to at- 
tract the attention of the passers-by. 

We know a dealer who thinks that he has started 
something new—at least, he is the only one in his city 
who does it. He devotes his large show-window to 
a specialty each week. The change is made _ each 
Saturday night. As we passed his place, several 
weeks ago, his window was filled with striking photo- 
graphs, large and small, portraits, juvenile genres, 
outdoor views, nature-subjects—all beautifully colored 
with a certain well-known make of watercolors. On 
the floor of the window lay samples of the latter, each 
connected with a colored photograph by means of a 
colored ribbon corresponding to a color in one of the 
boxes. This formed a striking, instructive and beau- 
tiful display, and so good an advertisement, that, at 
the time we stopped in front of his store about noon- 











time, a crowd was outside admiring and studying the 
display, and another inside inquiring and buying. 

This display was followed by one of photographs 
from well-known places of interest including our nat- 
ional parks. Large colored ribbons ran from each print 
to a camera—one of about twenty-five representing 
various styles and sizes—placed, open and closed, on 
the floor of the window. This was succeeded by a 
similar arrangement with regard to chemicals, and so 
forth, each display telling a story at once instructive 
and comprehensible and each an effective means to 
immediate interest and profitable business. 

Now, the average dealer is a pretty busy individual, 
and one who may not have time to notice this para- 
graph; so that if the reader thinks enough of this idea 
to bring it to his dealer’s attention, the result may 
prove mutually advantageous. The dealer on the 
street-floor surely is better favored than one who is 
upstairs. Naturally, he pays a higher rent and, there- 
fore, he should strive to get all the benefits which his 
show-windew offers. ww. &. &- 


How Advertising-Pictures Sell 


I HAVE a friend who is a combination of inventor 
and manufacturer but who has never made a study 
of advertising or sales methods. He is always too 
busy. The time came, continues a writer in Studio- 
Light, when he decided to market one of his own prod- 
ucts, an automobile accessory—a simple device when 
explained by him but, as he subsequently learned, not 
so simple to explain to one who must depend entirely 
upon a printed explanation. 

When this obstacle was encountered there came the 
thought of a picture. Of course, there had been pictures 
of the article itself, but these did not show its use and 
the product did not sell because its use was not under- 
stood. Then came the made-to-order artist’s con- 
ception of the thing. There was a man using the in- 
vention on his car. You could see that he was using 
it, but you saw it from the artist’s point of view when 
you should have seen it from the driver’s point of view. 
It was a fine picture and the inventor liked it, but it 
didn’t sell his invention. 

As I was a photographer and also knew something 
about selling but nothing about art or mechanics, 
I was consulted only as a last resort. What was wrong 
with the picture? 

I frankly explained my ideas and recommended a 
photograph with the camera placed in the position of 
the driver’s eyes. 

“But that won’t properly show the thing we want 
to sell at all,” the inventor replied. 

“No, that’s too bad, it won’t. You will have to 
show two pictures. i 

“Your invention ensures the owner of a greater 
dezree of safety in driving against the sun or the glare 
of approaching headlights. The picture I suggest 
proves this fact. You are selling safety. The device 
is a detail. Show it separately as a detail, but picture 
the safety and the comfort it brings to driving, and 
your invention will sell.” And it did. 

When you have a similar sales- or advertising-picture 
to make, bear in mind that the big sales-argument is 
not always what the thing is or how it looks—it’s what 


it does. 
te 


In photography, we have a profitable, satisfying and 
interesting pastime which builds rather than tears 
down the latent appreciation of the beautiful which 


. is born in every man. A. H. B. 
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A New Bromoil Process 


In bromoil printing the gelatine-coating of the paper, 
in a somewhat swollen condition, plays the réle of 
selector for the oil-color: when soaked with water the 
coating repels the oily ink, but where the bichromate 
is acted upon by the light the gelatine is tanned so that 
it takes up the color in proportion as the light-rays 
have acted upon it. In the Rawlins bromoil process, 
however, the gelatine causes many difficulties: the ink 
requires a long time to dry and often leaves the high- 
lights smutty and greasy. In view of these and other 
drawbacks, M. C. Duvivier has evolved a new method 
based on an entirely different principle, in which the 
gelatine is eliminated. He uses an unsized paper that 
will absorb water like blotting-paper, but sufficiently 
firm of texture to stand the working. This is lightly 
sized with starch, dried, and sensitised with a bichro- 
mate solution. After drying in the dark, the paper is 
exposed under the negative until the image appears, 
and it is then washed to remove the unaffected 
bichromate, after which the oil-color can be applied. 
This is done by laying the dried print on a sheet of 
moist blotting-paper, from which the moisture is 
absorbed by the former through the back, but the 
exposed portions prevent the moisture from passing 
through and remain more or less dry, while the un- 
exposed portions, like the highlights, absorb enough 
moisture to repel the oil-color, which can now be applied 
in the same way as in the Rawlins method, without 
swelling, and provided only that the print has been 
properly exposed. Brushes, color, etc., are precisely 
the same as in bromoil work. 

Sizing the Paper. Stir 44 ounce of common starch 
in an ounce of cold water, then add 8 ounces of boiling 
water, stirring constantly. This sizing is poured in a 
tray (large enough for the paper) which is placed in 
another tray which contains hot water to keep the 
starch warm. The sheets of paper are floated on the 
surface one by one, care being taken to remove all air- 
bubbles. As soon as the sizing begins to come through 
the paper, remove the sheet and lay it out flat to dry. 
Treat all the sheets this way and they will keep in- 
definitely. 

Sensitising the Paper. Take denatured alcohol 3 
parts, 10 per cent solution of ammonium bichromate 
1 part (this solution will keep by itself indefinitely, 
but not when mixed with the alcohol, which is to be 
added just before using). Havea piece of plate-glass, 
of sufficient size, perfectly clean and level, and on this 
pour a couple of drams of the bichromate liquid, allow- 
ing it to spread evenly; upon this lay a sheet of the 
paper, sized side up. This will absorb the liquid quickly, 
whereupon it is hung up in the dark to dry. The 
mixed bichromate solution will not keep more than 
two or three days. Print as usual till the image appears 
brown on a yellow ground. 

Washing. After printing, the sheet is washed in 
running water until the yellow color disappears from 
the whites; then dry. 

To Apply the Oil-Color. Lay the print on a sheet 
of moist blotting-paper, face up. It will soon absorb 
the moisture from the blotting-paper, and when quite 


damp apply the ink in the usual way for bromoil, 
using great care, carrying very little on the brush at 
one time. If ink of moderate stiffness will not stick 
(which indicates underexposure), lay the print for a 
moment on a dry blotter and use a little thinner ink. 
If the sheet takes the ink all over (overexposure), 
moisten the under blotter a little more and use thicker 
ink. When completed, pin up to dry. 


Toning Developed Prints 


Ir is well-established that the pigment process and 
its variations give pictures of greater durability than 
the sulphur-toned developing-papers. Nevertheless, 
among these may be found many methods that give 
very pleasing results provided that the prints are 
properly protected. Less acceptable are the iron-blue 
and uranium methods, as with them various irregulari- 
ties are apt to occur, not to speak of the unsatisfactory 
colors themselves. It is to be noted that, both in the 
sulphur and other toning-processes, the results often 
do not correspond to the expectations, and the beginner, 
especially, will fail to get the desired tone. It is also 
evident that the methods in two phases—bleaching and 
redeveloping—require more experience than those 
comprising a single operation. The former certainly 
would not have found an entry into practice did they 
not possess some special advantages. We have in 
sulphur-toning and its related selenium-toning a great 
variety of shadings and can produce an almost endless 
number of brown and red tones. The photographic 
publications, especially the English ones, before the 
war, gave a numberless series of formulas for sulphur- 
toning, among which those of Welborn Piper, Greenall 
and Valenta had a prominent place. At the same time 
the photographic trade has gone hand-in-hand with 
preparations useful to the amateur, since they offer 
ready-made solutions to meet his requirements. In 
using these, however, it is advisable to employ the 
make of paper recommended by the maker of the 
toning preparation when possible. When no particular 
make is named, it is best to try different papers till one 
is found that gives the desired tone. For all sulphur- 
and-selenium methods, strong, clearly developed prints 
are best and it is a waste of time and material to try 
to get good results on defective ones. By shorter or 
longer treatment variations may be produced as 
desired. Underexposed, badly developed, or thin, 
diffused prints will never give satisfactory results. 

Adapted from Photographische Rundschau. 


Platinum Tones for Gaslight-Papers 


Srnce the price of gold and platinum salts has reached 
such inordinately high figures, photographers have been 
experimenting, with more or less success, to discover a 
combination of developers that will produce the popular 
brownish-black platinum-tones on gaslight-papers. A 
contributor to Das Atelier has found that hydroquinone, 
which is slow-working, brings out the details of the 
shadows with comparative uniformity, and helps greatly 
in building up the print, but requires some other agent 
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combined with it to counteract its slowness and sensi- 
tiveness to low temperature. Such a developer was 
found in methyl-orthoamidophenol, which gives good 
details and is sufficiently rapid, is of good keeping qual- 
ity and gives a decided brown-black tone on gaslight- 
papers. This combination has been placed on the market 
by the Agfa Company under the name of Ortoi. The 
brown tendency of the developer is increased by the 
use of sodium carbonate, which also favors the warm 
tones and gives a softer character to the print than 
potassium carbonate. Naturally, the tones produced 
will vary with the different makes of paper and may 
be made warmer by diluting the developer and increas- 
ing the exposure. The following formula is given: 
Solution I, Ortol 44 0z., potassium metabisulphite 
62 grains, water 16 ounces. Solution II, sodium car- 
bonate 134 oz., potassium bromide 50 grains, water 
16 ounces. When dissolved, I and II are mixed and 
from 1 to 2 parts of water added. The Ortol consists 
of 2 parts methyl-orthoamidophenol and 1 part hydro- 
quinone. 


Fog—lIts Prevention and Removal 


For many years photographers have sought means to 
regenerate sensitised plates that, either from improper 
care or from simple aging, have become inutilisable on 
account of fogging; but the remedies heretofore recom- 
mended do not give satisfactory results. In Photo- 
graphische Industrie, Dr. Liippo-Cramer published 
recently, as the result of long investigation, a formula 
which removes the latent fog without reducing appre- 
ciably the sensitiveness of the plates, and the dyestuff 
employed is almost entirely eliminated in the washing. 
It consists of an acid solution of 1 gramme of para- 
phenyl-endiamin (Merck) hydrochlorate in 160 ccm. of 
water, to which is added 40 cem. of normal hydro- 
chloric acid and diluting this for use in ten times its 
volume of water. This was said to act satisfactorily 
in all cases. 

To remove general fog that has appeared during 
development, or partial fogging caused by getting light- 
struck, the following is recommended: In a two-ounce 
vial put about 15 grains of potassium bromide in 
crystals; in another vial put 10 drops of sulphuric acid 
and add to it 60 drops of a saturated solution of potas- 
sium bichromate; shake well and add to the bromide; 
fill the vial with water, cork quickly and again shake 
well. Bathe the fogged plate in this mixture from 3 to 5 
minutes and wash thoroughly. The mixture should be 
prepared only when wanted for use and thrown away 
afterwards. 


Keeping Pyro-Solutions 


Mr. J. W. Girrorp, of Chard, is an experimenter 
whose work is perhaps better known in microscopy 
than in photography, although in the early days of 
X-ray photography his name was much to the fore. 
He has recently stated, says The Amateur Photographer, 
that a pyro-solution which he made up in 1912 and 
used in 1913 is still in perfect working-order, and 
has not changed color. The solution contained 14 oz. 
of sodium metabisulphite, 1 dram of sodium bromide, 
1 dram of citric acid, 1 oz. of pyro, and 9 ozs. 1 dram 
of water. The only unusual feature of the formula is 
that both the bromide and the metabisulphite are salts 
of sodium; as he holds the view that where more than 
one base is present, as, for example, both sodium and 
potassium, interaction between them causes the de- 
terioration of the developer with time. It would be 
interesting to know whether any of our readers have a 


pyro-solution which was made up more than ten years 
ago; and, if so, its composition and present condition. 
The keeping-property of pyro in a carefully-made-up 
solution, in our experience, is very remarkable; and, 
inasmuch as most formule do not contain any bromide, 
but merely metabisulphite, with or without some free 
acid, there is only one base in such a solution also. 


Judging Exposures in Enlarging 


WHEN enlargements are being made by artificial 
light there ought to be very little difficulty in judging 
the correct exposure, says a British cotemporary, 
because so many of the conditions which have to be 
taken into consideration in ordinary negative-making 
are more or less standardised. The color of the nega- 
tives, for instance, should not vary very much, if the 
same kind of developer has been used for all of them— 
a reason for not dodging about from one developer to 
another. The light in the enlarger should be reason- 
ably constant, so that if, in certain circumstances, 
one evening an exposure of 80 seconds proved to be 
correct, it should be equally correct in similar circum- 
stances another evening. By keeping to one make of 
bromide paper another cause of variation is eliminated, 
for the speed of any of the standard makes is practically 
constant. When changing from one make to another, 
any test made by contact printing on the two kinds, 
using the same negative, of course, for the two, will 
give a reliable indication of the relative exposures 
required. The only variables, in fact, need be the 
density of the negative and the degree of enlargement. 
Although the rule does not hold good strictly, one can 
form an approximate idea of the relative exposure 
for different degrees of enlargement by taking into 
consideration the area covered. If, for example, we 
enlarge a 3144x4144, which may be taken as 12 square 
inches, to 6144x814, which would be about 48 square 
inches, and then enlarge the same negative to 10x 12, 
which would be about 108 square inches (allowing in 
each case for a margin), the exposure for the 10x 12 
would be about two and a quarter times that for the 
614x81% plate. It might be a little more or less, but 
the variation would in no circumstances be very great. 


Imperfect Fixation 


Most photographers attribute nearly all the ills 
that befall prints or negatives to insufficient washing, 
whereas most of them are due to insufficient fixing, 
which leaves, in the gelatine-film, invisible compounds 
which no amount of plain water will remove, but which 
manifest themselves in a very disagreeable manner, 
either through the action of light and air, or more 
quickly when any attempt is made to tone a bromide 
print or intensify a negative. If colorless silver- 
compounds are left in a film, their presence may usually 
be detected by immersion in a solution of sulphide of 
soda or sulphide of ammonium, when a_ brownish- 
yellow stain is produced, but this test should only be 
applied upon worthless pieces of plate or paper, as it 
produces the effect it is desired to avoid, the object 
being to ascertain the length of time necessary for 
complete fixation. It is a sensible precaution to give 
any negative which is likely to need intensifying a 
second bath of plain hypo-solution which will obtain 
immunity from stains. A jar of plain hypo-solution 
should always be kept in readiness for such purposes 
as this, and for compounding the ferricyanide reducer, 
or for use after an iodine bath for clearing heavy 
bromide prints.—British Journal. 
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LISTENING TO THE BAND 
YOUR CRITICISM 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, ts the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tus print, which presents many pictorial features 
excellently rendered from a technical standpoint, seeks 
recognition as an artistic effort. While judges of art 
may differ in their ideas of beauty, the laws of pictorial 
composition are well established and the effort must 
bear analysis. 

As presented, it suffers from an excess of picture- 
material. Trimming the left one-third of the picture 
removes nothing of interest and simplifies the com- 
position. But, even in this abridged form, the 
component parts are not in the orderly relation to 
ach other necessary to give the desired impression. 
The foreground is in excess, the lake deserves the 
name by courtesy only, and the perspective is marred 
by the double scale of tone-gradation—tree-shadow, 
grass and water forming one group; trees in middle 
distance, mountains and sky, another. 

The difficulty in making expressive landscape- 
views lies in failing to see beyond the material things 
and missing the spirit of the scene. The artist must 
visualise his mental concept and, by his knowledge 
of his apparatus, cause it to register the desired 
impression. 

Let us hope that the author may find some more 





IS INVITED 


favorable view-point in picturing this subject that 
we may know it to be worthy of its name—a place of 
avocation. 


J. W. Apartr. 


Tuts is an example of what is known as flat lighting, 
which is suitable to gray-day effects with atmospheric 
perspective without sunshine. Judging from the 
shadows on the grass and on the water and from the 
sunlight on the bark, the sun must have been shining. 
Consequently, we have a false rendering of the scene. 
This was probably due to overexposure. The latter 
seems to figure out correctly according to Burroughs, 
Wellcome and Co.’s Diary; but the filter may have 
heen less than 3 times; the shutter may have been 
slow. Most probably, the Kodak Cut Film was too 
fast. Mr. Eastman has six different speeds to his 
cut films and as he does not use H & D or other standard 
speed-markings, one never knows: there is a variation 
of speed of 6 to 1 in his emulsions. 

The tree in the centre is unfortunately placed: it 
seems to be plastered against the background. Had 
it been placed at one side, it would have served the 
useful purpose of a gauge by which to measure or 
suggest distance. Excellent examples of that effect 
can be seen by referring to pictures on pages 42 and 
43 in the January issue of Pooto-Era. The same effect 
is produced on page 18. Cover over the shrubbery 
and the fence: the traveler seems to be facing a wall 
of snow as high as his shoulders. A still better example 
is shown on the top of page 24—a combination of 
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LAKE AVOCA 


THE PICTURE CRITIC 


softness and brilliancy, of «rial perspective and atmos- 
pheric effect, that is the best I have seen for many 
moons. 

E. L. C. Morse. 

Lake Avoca, to me, has the appearance of a river 
flowing lazily in the middle distance instead of being 
a lake. In other words, the viewpoint is too far 
away from the water, and the expanse of foreground 
spoils the picture as a lake. The tree at the left end 
of the picture bothers me, and the one in the center 
cuts the picture in two. The telephone-pole at the 
right, although almost concealed by the tree and 
shrubbery, is still visible; and, although the guys on 
the pole do not show at the top, vet near the ground 
the wooden guards placed around them make two 
odd-looking streaks across the water that do not add 
to the picture. It takes some careful examination to 
discover what the two streaks really are. 

To help improve this picture, I should trim one 
and three-fourths inches from the left side, seven- 
sixteenths of an inch from the top and three-eighths of 
an inch from the bottom. Then try to eliminate the 
guys, and the resulting print will be a much better 
picture, with more of the appearance of a lake. 

A. L. Overton. 


LookinG at this picture with a scrutinising con- 
ception of its magnificent beauty, we see a hard one 
to criticise, and only judges of more pictorial experience 
than I, can treat it justly. However, we who love 
pictures have our own ideas and tastes, and can see 
a picture best when we make a critical study of its 
composition. 

Now let us peer under the branches of the trees in 
the foreground at Lake Avoca. The beautiful land- 
scape surrounding it, the trees on its farthest bank, 
the mountain range in the distance and the sky partly 
obscured with hazy clouds, all harmonise with pleasing 
tone. How such clear detail and snappy outlines 
were obtained with 1/25 second exposure and three- 


VICTOR SCHEEN 


ISED THIS MONTH 


time color filter, even with a fast lens, gives us another 
bit of surprise. Suffice it to say that this much, is 
well done. 

The trees to the left in the foreground and the 
one especially near the center should have been 
excluded. This could easily have been done by 
choosing a point of view beyond them and near the 
bank. This would have given a more definite outline 
of the water-edge and breadth of the lake needlessly 
lacking. 

Shall we presume that the author was just experi- 
menting with a three-time color-screen to find the 
shortest time-exposure that can be recorded through it, 
and this happened to be one of his promiscuous lucky 
“shots”; or was he so intoxicated with the splendor 
and beauty of nature, at this spot, that he just stopped 
still at the first inspiration without any thought or 
arrangement for a subject, opening up his camera, 
and “shot” for as much scenery as could possibly be 
recorded on the film? The oblong hole or pit in the 
foreground also is too disconcerting. Trim % inch 
from the bottom and 11% inches from the left and 
this will help some. A narrow strip of water scarcely 
more than one-quarter of an inch wide is all that 
we can see of the lake, which appears more like part 
of the background for the tree that is posing so con- 
spicuously infront. Oh, Lake Avoca! how disappoint- 
ing that we can not see more of thy sparkling ripples 
and enjoy the real beauty of thy magnificence and 
conceive the magnanimity of thy width and breadth. 

Joun T. CRoMER. 


Tuts is one of the best prints we have had in this 
department for a long time. It has few faults, namely, 
a slight trimming of the right margin to remove that 
broad, black line and the “blur,” lower part on same 
margin. I don’t know what those pencil-like marks 
are—in right side at edge of water; they are annoying 
and easily removed. With these improvements, this 
is a fine picture. 

Louts R. Murray. 
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Famous men, prominent in the fine arts, have been 
immortalised in painting and in statuary. Thus we 
have portraits of men of achievement in the art- 
galleries of the great cities of Europe, and statues, too, 
in parks and public squares. And it is gratifying that 
photography, as a science, has been honored by the 
brush of the painter and the chisel of the sculptor; for 
are there not statues (in bronze) of Daguerre, Talbot, 
Niépce and Petzval to commemorate the valuable 
accomplishments of these men who have laid the 
foundation of photography as probably the greatest 
of all arts? 

But now that these and other inventors in the field 
of photography have been given “niches in hall of 
fame’’—not forgetting the greatest of all captains of 
photo-industry, inventor and philanthropist—George 
Eastman—it may be appropriate to put into imperish- 
able form, also, figures of the men who have won 
distinction in photography as one of the fine arts. 

Actuated by this thought, W. Clark Noble, one of 
America’s most eminent sculptors—while in Boston, 
during 1923—asked John H. Garo to sit to him for 
a portrait-bust, later to be put into bronze. The 
beautifully modeled, life-size -bust, the work of a great 
artist, adorns the reception-room of Mr. Garo’s studio, 
at 739 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. This sculp- 
tured portrait shows Mr. Garo truthfully—as a man 
and artist. Those who know him—and in this the 
Editor asks to be included—speak of Mr. Noble’s 
work in terms of the highest praise. So long as PHoro- 
Era readers are familiar with Mr. Garo’s eminent 
ability as a photographer and landscape-painter, a 
few lines about the sculptor may be in order. 

Born and educated in this country, W. Clark Noble 
paved his own way to fame by his creative genius, 
complete anatomical knowledge and masterful, tech- 
nical skill. As a biographical sketch of the man and a 
complete list of his numerous works cannot be given 
in this limited-space, suffice it to say that Mr. Noble’s 
success has been such that he won preference over all 
participants in twenty-nine of the last thirty-three 
outstanding competitions, a record unequaled in the 
modern art-world. Among his numerous and_best- 
known sculptured masterpieces are William Ellery 
Channing, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument and 
Walters Memorial, at Newport, R.I.; the colossal 
Bishop Phillips Brooks Memorial, in the Church 
of the Incarnation, ‘statue of General Porter and 
portrait-bust of General Potter, New York City; 
Bishop Brooks panel, Trinity Church, Newark, N.J.; 
statue of Governor Curtin, Bellefont, Pa.; Challenge 
Statue, Antietam; Soldiers’ Memorial Tablet, “For 
Humanity”, South Gardiner, Me.; statue of Mon- 
signor Doane, Newark, N.J.; monument to Belle 
Archer, Eastman, Pa.; portrait-busts of Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Emerson, and many other famous 
Americans; life-size statues of Robert Burns, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Thomas Jefferson, Anthony Wayne, John 
McCullough, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Lloyd George 
(English statesman and premier). Mr. Noble now 
maintains, in 15th street, the most beautiful studio in 
the National Capital. 

Data of the Garo portrait-bust: photographed in Mr. 








Garo’s studio; 18-inch Wollensak Vitex; used at full 
opening; bright daylight; 2 seconds; Cramer High 
Speed plate; pyro. 

The semi-annual competitive exhibition of the Swain 
Camera Club which was held in New Bedford, Mass.., 
in the early part of November last, was so excellent, 
that the Editor, who had been selected to be the judge 
of awards, requested the committee to appoint a 
member to write a sketch of the club and to supply a 
number of the prize pictures with which to illustrate 
it. Mr. Herbert J. Harper was persuaded to furnish 
the text and the Editor selected the prints to serve as 
illustrations. The reason-that pictures by Mr. Harper 
appear so often in the article, is because he won nearly 
all the prizes. 

“Sea and Sky” represents a picture of dual picto- 
rial interest. Of the two features, the sky would seem 
to carry off the honors. The picture has a solid founda- 
tion; there is no doubt about it. Although this marine 
is one of inspiring beauty, it seems as if the foreground 
could have been made in less low a key, and less attention 
given to the sunlit part of the water. In that way, 
the interest would have centered in the superb sky. 
Local control during the developing-process could 
have brought this about without manipulating the 
finished negative, by local reduction and intensification, 
or dodging in printing. But it is a magnificent spectacle 
as itis. The picture is also well proportioned, the most 
space being justly allotted to the sky. Mr. Jenkins 
received first prize in ““Marines” for this achievement. 

Data: Buzzards Bay; 3A Ansco (34 x 5%); Ansco- 
Anastigmat; stop, F/6.3; no color-screen; 1/25 second; 
Eastman roll-film; Enlarged on Artura Carbon Black 
Rough Mat. 

Being the best portraitist in the club, and earning 
his living as a_ professional portrait-photographer, 
Mr. Harper easily captured the first prize in the por- 
trait-class. Page 125. I do not need to say why this 
is a good picture of a “Regular American Boy.” That 
is self-evident. The head is well lighted; round and 
not flat; clear and not “fuzzy” or weak. The boy looks 
wholesome—as if destined to be somebody before long, 
and not likely to cast discredit on his parents and 
friends. The white shirt is judiciously subordinated, 
so as not to detract from the merry face; though the 
cravat—well, I wouldn't object if it had been of a less 
dark color! 

Data: Made in the studio; 5x7 view-camera; 
Wollensak Velostigmat F/4.5 Series II; used at full 
opening, F/4.5; 3 seconds; light: 300 watt flood and 
400 watt spotlight; Eastman Portrait Film Super 
Speed; Metol-Hydro; enlarged in Eastman Vitava 
Etching Brown K. 

“The Day’s Task”, page 126, looks as if it were a 
copy of an oil-painting, it is so soft, atmospheric and 
yet not indistinct or fuzzy. It is photography almost 
idealised—so to speak. The team is so placed, and 
so headed, that it seems inclined to walk out of the 
picture—toward the right. Fortunately, the animals’ 
heads are turned in the opposite direction, suggesting 
that after all, the apparent objective is about to be 
changed. This thought imparts added interest to 
the subject of our attention, and saves it from possible 
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monotony and convention which characterise the 
average photograph of a wagon or dray drawn by a 
pair of horses, oxen or mules. The setting is delight- 
fully appropriate and picturesque, and judiciously 
separated from the central group. The perspective 
is admirable, and the tree, at the right, so charmingly 
fulfilling its mission as a foil and balance. Indeed, 
the judge wavered long between this rural scene 
and Mr. Harper’s night-picture (page 128) as to which 
should be declared the best picture in the exhibition; 
but as this question was finally waived, no decision 
was made. Received first prize in Miscellaneous 
Animals. 

Data: Made in July, 1923; 244 x 314 Ansco camera; 
B. & L.—Zeiss Tessar F/4.5; at F/11; 1/50 second; 
Eastman roll-film; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 2 Bromide. 

“Mount Adams’, page 127, presents a composition 
that is familiar to the experienced worker. It is some- 
what symmetrical in design—a tree on eac th side of 
the picture and a mountain in the center, beyond. 
It also suffers from an “embarrassment of riches”, 
or an excess of picture-material. The foreground 
is very attractive, indeed. Separated from the upper 
part—where the sunlit field unites with the woods 
beyond—it would form a delightful picture, all by 
itself—a horizontal panel. Another but complete 
picture. yet one of different dimensions, will result 
by dispensing with the foreground where it meets the 
long, horizontal (bright) field. This, then, is what 
the worker should have done, in the first place, instead 
of offering a scene which includes two distinct pictures. 
The upper one is what captivated the judge, who 
awarded the maker an Honorable Mention. The 
merits of the improved “Mount Adams” are now 
apparent. 

Data: White Mountains, N.H.; 8x10 Eastman 
view-camera; Gundlach Rectigraphic F/8; stop, 
F'/22; 4 seconds; contact-print on Artura Iris Grade ¢ 

The landscape by Mr. Harper, page 127, is likewise 
symmetrical in design; but the artist, with his keenly 
observant eye, took advantage of a graceful sweep of 
foliage and not only united the two separated groups 
of trees, but imparted interest to the otherwise blank 
sky. He has included a rich foreground, on which 
rests securely the distant landscape. Was awarded 
first prize in landscapes in the club’s exhibition. 

Data: Vista of New Bedford Water Works; late 
afternoon; 5x7 view-camera; Wollensak Series II 
Velostigmat F/4.5; at stop F/7.7; 5-time ray-filter; 
l4 second; Eastman Commercial Ortho plate; enlarged 
on Wellington Cream Crayon Bromide. 

In the architectural class, Mr. Harper captured the 
first prize, because this somewhat difficult subject— 
page 128—had been treated superbly. The entrance 
is well illuminated, but there are no overpowering 
highlights. There are interesting gradations to be 
seen, and the pilaster, at the left, in half-light, serves 
as a balance and gives variety to the scene. Though 
dark outside, the observer can distinguish something 
of the fagade, the steps and a little of the foreground. 
Usually in such a picture, the worker leaves more 
room at the top than at the bottom; but here the 
artist has placed the dominating interest vertically 
in the middle of the picture-area, and—to use a slang- 
phrase—“gets away with it”. This way of spacing 
does not seem objectionable. Horizontally, the two 
arches with the helpful pilaster, at the left, are not 
symmetrically placed. The workmanship is clean-cut 
—a feature of all Mr. Harper’s work. He has not yet 
openly experimented with the soft-focus lens. As it 
has fallen to the lot of Mr. Harper, the secretary, 
to write a sketch of the Swain Camera Club, this 





accomplished young photographer is hardly in a 
position to say a word for himself. Suffice it to say, 
therefore, that this highly skilled, versatile and indus- 
trious worker is a very active professional portrait- 
photographer. His work in portraiture and landscape 
is widely and favorably known and he is on the coveted 
road to success and prosperity. Let the specimens 
of his activity which appear with those of his fellow- 
members in this issue, speak in his behalf. 

An Honorable Mention was awarded to Howard 
M. Wood for “The Old-Time Street’. The young 
girl seems to be reading a letter from her sweetheart— 
or is it her list of errands? She looks better placed 
here than elsewhere in the picture. As a street-scene, 
this effort of the artist is pleasing; but in merit it 
does not equal the “‘Day’s Task”. It impresses me as 
being a little top-heavy, the dark masses occupying 
the upper part of the picture. The foreground is 
brightly illuminated, and its monotony is only slightly 
relieved by the figure of the little girl. Let Mr. Wood 
try this subject at an earlier or later hour of the day, 
with possible shadows enriching the foreground, and 
he may produce a more successful result. All the same 
the picture is typical of old Nantucket, a delightful 


and popular summer-resort, and rich in camera- 
material. 
Data: same as after “The Day’s Task’’, excepting 


enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 

George McCauley’s landscape, page 129, delights the 
eye, hence it won an Honorable Mention in the club’s 
exhibition. It is conventional as a pictorial theme, 
but is charming, nevertheless. The large tree at the 
right welcomes its neighbor, opposite, in order to 
make possible a pictorial composition. The eye 
gradually gravitates towards the sunlit field beyond, 
and, though no clouds are visible in the sky, they are 
not greatly missed; for the blank area is broken up 
by the foliage of both trees. The foreground—so 
important a feature in every landscape or outdoor 
view—is well managed—aided by gentle shadows from 
other trees in this pretty park. 

Data: Roger Williams Park, Providence, R.I.; 
3144x414 Kodak, with Wollensak Verito Diffusing 
focus; stop, F/6; 1/25 second; enlarged on Wellington 
Bromoil Paper. 

The illustrations which accompany William S. Davis’ 
admirable paper, pages 136 to 139, are adequately 
analysed by the artist himself. This circumstance 
excuses me from making any comment, except to state 
that the pictures have my hearty approval. 





Data: “Me.ttinc SNow’—page 136; early spring; 
9.10 a.m.; good sunshine from one side; stop, F/8; 


Cramer Visual Luminosity Filter; 4 second; Cramer 
Inst. Iso plate, backed.  “SNow-LapEN” —page 137; 
late winter; cloudy; 1.40 p.m.; stop, F/16; Ingento 
“A” ray-filter; 3 seconds; Cramer Double-Coated 
Ortho. “THE Pine Trer’’—page 138; August, 10.30 
A.M.; clear; stop, F 11; 1/15 second; Cramer Inst. 
Iso plate, backed. “A Spacious OuTLook”’—page 139; 
clear day in late winter; 4.05 p.m.; stop, F/8; Ingento 
“A” ray-filter; and diffusing-screen of fine wire-netting 
over lens; 3 seconds; Roebuck Double-Coated Ortho 
Plate (similar in speed to Eastman Standard Orthonon). 

With the exception of “The Bad Lands”, page 141, 
the illustrations of Thomas K. Pippin’s engrossing 
article are mere records, but indicate the pictorial 
possibilities of that region. The data are included in 
the writer-photographer’s article. The initial illustra- 
tion shows a camera-subject that does not seem to 
be very inviting; but it has been managed with much 
artistic skill. The numerous planes are well separated 
—resulting in a remarkably fine perspective. The 
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mound in the foreground, at the left, is well balanced 
by groups of others, and the ensemble of pyramid- 
shaped forms makes a landscape of unusual interest. 


Honorable Mention 


No. 1. Mr. Weller showed good artistic judgment 
in keeping everything but the head of the bed in 
strict harmony. The bowl of food, the wrap, the 
bandage, the pillows (couldn’t help that!) the spread— 
all are in a high key. The lad (?) sits up comfortably, 
not awkwardly, and does his duty bravely as a willing 
and comely model. The book on the table, near the 
bed, serves admirably as a balance in this well-ordered 
composition. How easily it could have been spoiled 
or marred by a black cat asleep on the bed; a book 
or other dark object lying on the pillow beside the 
patient; a towel, or something else of any color, left 
hanging over the head of the bed, must be obvious 
even to a tyro. 

Data: October, noon; bright light; Reflex camera 
(314 x 414); 534-inch Aldis lens; stop, F/4.5; 4 seconds; 
Wellington Anti-Screen; pyro-soda; Bromide print. 

No.2. ‘The Judge at Home’, is a happily-arranged 
interior. The judge in his chair turning over the 
pages of Puoto-EraA Maaazine; the comfortable 
fire; the many judiciously managed dark objects about 
the fire-place; the not overloaded mantel-piece; the 
quiet, unostentatious wall at the left; the abundance 
of elbow-room around that rocking-chair with its 
quietly busy occupant, the air of serene repose that 
marks this scene of comfort and diversion—all tell 
of the successful accomplishment of so experienced 
a worker as Mrs. Hayden. And yet, I venture to 
ask whether the artist would bear a grudge against 
me, if I suggested that about one-eighth of an inch 
be trimmed from the bottom of the reproduction 
(a corresponding amount from the original print). 
Of course, this is “my finish”! 

August, 1923; by window-light; 8 x 10 view-camera; 
10 seconds; 8x 10 Seed 26; Rodinal; Spencer Port- 
Land lens; stop, F/4.5; print, Willis & Clements 
K. K. Platinotype. 

No. 3. This picture is suggestive of the state of 
mind of the lady seated at the open window. It is 
a striking design; bold in the contrast of light and 
shade. If the student hinted that the parts in deep 
shadow be lightened up—wishing that the artist 
had attended to this by using strong artificial light— 
he would be very disappointed at the result. It 
would appear forced, unnatural and displeasing. The 
faint reflections on the polished floor relieve the other- 
wise monotonous character of the foreground. 

July, 5 p.m.; bright light; 3A Kodak (314 x 514): 
6.3-inch Z. T. lens; used at full opening (F/6.3); 1/10 
second; Eastman roll-film; pyro. 

No. 4. Mr. Wallis has imparted an easy, natural 
and rather graceful pose to the artist at his work. 
The modeling of the studio-garment is an outstanding 
feature in this pleasing picture. The figure is properly 
placed at the extreme left, his picture and easel form- 
ing the necessary foil and balance. A longer exposure, 
if possible, would have relieved the present extreme 
blackness of the painter’s head. The pipe in his 
mouth is a pleasing accessory, as it helps also to relieve 
the featureless appearance of the background. 

March, noon; sunny; Reflex camera (314 x 44); 
6-inch Aldis lens; stop, F/4.5; 2 seconds; Imperial 
plate; Rytol, tank-development; Vitegas Pearl-Mat; 
enlarged through Struss lens. 

No. 5. An attractive and interesting caprice by 
Mrs. Jarvis, a professional portrait-photographer of 





Brookline, Mass., who, by constant, intelligent study, 
effort and observation is taking her place in Greater 
Boston’s photographic world. In “The Connoisseur,” 
she displays her gift of originality in design—a some- 
what daring theme, as it is a difficult pose for the 
model to hold more than one second in duration. 
The earnestness and the intense interest of the model 
hold the attention of the observer; but the intimate 
relation between her and the object of her scrutiny 
is unhappily interrupted by the dark-framed mirror 
and the connoisseur’s reflection. And the reflection 
seems more clearly defined than the original. I, 
personally, would like the present picture better 
without the frame and reflection. Her portraits 
at the Guild show (Arts and Crafts Society), last Janu- 
ary, were among the best pictures on exhibition and 
reflected great credit on her artistic ability. 

Data: January; 10 a.m.; light from two windows; 
64x84 Marion (English) camera; 11-inch Ross 
portrait-lens; used at stop F/4; 3 seconds; Hammer 
plate; Activol; print, Iris C. Artura. 

No. 6. “A Busy Mother” is consistent, pleasing 
and without any apparent incongruities. The model is 
a blonde, light-complexioned and hence becomingly 
attired in white. This white costume is well-modeled 
—i.e., it shows character, light and shade, without 
being overdone. The handiwork is appropriately 
light in tone. Were it black it would be a strong, 
harsh note, which no true artist would permit. There- 
fore, the whole scheme is in a high key and har- 
monious. I like also the shape and color of the chair 
in which the industrious young mother is sitting. It 
could easily have been one of those stiff, ungainly 
articles of furniture designed merely for looks, rather 
than comfort and beauty. The attitude of the model is 
one of a natural, graceful curve, a pleasing line, without 
the appearance of “‘just sitting for her picture.” The 
background is of the right tonality, and there are no 
confusing, distracting pictures or ornaments. The 
dark area, at the right, is probably a door-opening 
and occupies the right place in the picture. I should 
object, if it were placed elsewhere—even in the oppo- 
site corner. You wouldn’t like the figure placed 
farther to the right or to the left; you are satisfied 
just where it is. The artist showed also good judg- 
ment in lighting the figure—not too strong, nor too 
weak. It is a picture worthy to be preserved; for not 
even a_ professional—unless, indeed, the artist be- 
longs to that class of workers—could be expected to 
surpass it in spontaneity, expression and workmanship. 

Data: Made by artificial light (2 Mazda bulbs), 
total 1500 watts, home-made reflectors; 5x7 view- 
camera; 834-inch B. & L.—Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5; 
1/5 second; Eastman Portrait Film; pyro; enlarged on 
Eastman Royal Bromide. 


Example of Interpretation 


STREET-SCENES, as Mr. Beardsley has said in his 
announcement, offer many grateful motives; but in 
a large city, where tall buildings shut off the light 
most of the time, are not made easily. The most 
favorable hour seems to be at noon, according to Mr. 
Wendell’s effective Clock-Corner, shown on page 158. 
But a scene like this does not often lend itself to a 
demonstration of the worker’s best abilities; for the 
light, coming from directly overhead (the zenith) 
produces as many highlights as there are bright hats 
worn by the pedestrians, and as there are automobiles 
included in the picture. And in order to try to over- 
come this difficulty it would not do for the worker 


(Continued on page 170) 
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The Hypo Club Once More 


WELL, well! It’s some time since the Hypo Club, 
*way up here, in Northern New York, has given a sign 
of life. Not quite dead by a jug full! Our own Charlie 
Bangs—more power to him!—was doing well and laying 
up the dough; but owing to his snappy ways and corking 
ability—he’s a wizard with the camera, too—he was 
gobbled up by a big paper concern in Western New 
York, so we've lost him. Gosh! what a knockout for 
the Hypo Club! Billy Burns, our peppy secretary, 
has jumped into the breach. He’s a hustler, you bet. 
He'll put it over, you bet your boots! Charlie Bangs, 
who doesn't have to look at a ten-dollar bill twice 
before he lets go of it, spent the Christmas holidays 
in New York City, and invited me and Billy Burns 
to meet him in the big burg and see the sights, and 
at the same time do a little photo-shopping. As the 
fun was on him, all the way—the good, old scout!—it 
was a go and we went! What a bully time we had; 
Jehoshaphat! But it won’t do to tell all we heard 
and saw! We did the movies, and “Scaramouche” 
was just great! We got the tip from Pxroto-Era, 
Thanks. 

Now the rest of my yarn is going to be photographic, 
and you won’t mind, Mr. Editor, if I mention some of 
the boys you called on when in New York yourself at 
Christmas-time. You see Bangs has been in New York 
before, and knows it to a T. He always loads up 
with photo-stuff, so they always give him the glad 
hand when he shows up. Well; he, Burns and I left 
that cumfy hotel, on 32nd Street, early the last day, 
and in a taxi shot up town—Bangs says the New 
Yorkers call 32nd Street down town, now—and decided 
to give dealers the once over. Gee! but they were glad 
to see us—that is, Bangs. We loaded up, more or less, 
and by the time we got through with the last shop, 
our bags were bulging. I didn’t have any! But I 
carried Bangs’ part of the time, and towards the last 
it weighed a ton! 

Bangs had arranged to begin at the top and work 
down, so we made our first break at the Raylo plant, 
on West 55th Street, as Bangs owns one of their nifty 
outfits. He didn’t like the idea of sending his plates 
to New York every time he wanted prints from them, 
so they showed him a new arrangement whereby he 
can now make his own. He fell for the new idea. 
He’s a wise bird, that guy! 

Madison Avenue, at 45th Street, as Bangs informed 
us, is the New York headquarters of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Stop there? I should say we did! 
There was the whole, ripping line of Kodak products— 
all home-made; at that! Every swell thing George 
ever invented or developed. There was so much of it— 
every darned thing used by the professional or the 
amateur—that we just looked and gasped. They 
showed us anything we asked for, and didn’t ask for, 
all the latest dodges too numerous to mention. I 
loaded up (my side-pocket) with flash-sheets and 
developing-powders. What the others bought, I don’t 
remember. 

We crossed 42nd Street—no stopping on that great 
thoroughfare—and pulled up on 41st Street, in front of 
Burroughs-Wellcome’s new home. Gee! what a peach 


of a building, what Bangs called a “classic beauty”. 
The offices on the street-floor looked slick and pretty, 
still they gave us a hearty WELCOME (why shouldn’t 
they?) and showed us their dinky-looking stuff— 
tabloids for everything under the sun! We each got 
a box of Rytol tablets, just the thing for developing 
snow-scenes, and we've got them up our way that'll 
make your eyes stick out! 

So we scooted on to 34th Street, while we slapped 
Bangs on the back. He knew just where to go. He 
had it all doped out beforehand. He told us that 
some fifteen years ago, when attending a photographic 
convention, at Rochester, he had met Mr. Schmid of 
the Goerz lens company and had promised to look 
him up when visiting New York. We all enjoyed 
meeting the little man, genial and well-informed. He 
talked lenses to us—Dagor, Syntor, Celor and other 
“ors”. Time was slipping, and we just hated to quit 
as fine a man as we could meet anywhere! 

West 32nd Street next! Here at Willoughby’s 
whale of a place, the biggest yet, we ran into Bellamy. 
The son of a gun! He hadn't been invited to join us, 
as Bangs thought that two guys was all he could swing; 
so he came along on his own hook. Took the train 
the next day after we left our one-horse town. He had 
it all doped out with Manager Riggles to surprise us. 
And we four had a glorious time with Mr. Riggles 
showing us about. Great Scott, what a layout! He 
told us all about the Willoughby Prize Competition, 
and introduced the gang to several members of the 
highbrow camera club of New York who happened in. 

We were now getting hungry, and at Burns’ invita- 
tion we lunched at the Hoffbrow (Hofbriiu). “It isn’t 
as good as it used to be, before the war,” said Burns, 
who seemed to know; but then, I didn’t kick. 

Having satisfied the inner man, we kept on to 
Bennett’s on W. 32nd Street. He has loads of stuff, 
on several floors, from telescopes for seeing funny 
looking guys skurrying around on old Mars—we didn’t 
see them, because it was daylight—down to tiny, 
Icarette cameras, pocket-size movie cameras and Tessar 
lenses (specially imported for members of the Hypo 
club, be gosh!). When a good-looking skirt walked 
in and asked to lamp a Kimono (Kinamo motion pic- 
ture camera), we thought it was time to quit! 

The Hammer Dry Plate folks, on W. 22nd Street, 
were tickled foolish to see us, for Bangs swears by 
their Double Coated Orthonon and gets dandy results. 
In fact, he left an order with the gent who runs the 
office—a regular prince, though I forget his name. 
Good reason, we just hated to break away. 

To humor Burns, we stopped at the local branch of 
Bausch & Lomb (B. & L. Optical Co.), on Fifth Avenue, 
as he wanted to lamp (get it?) a Balopticon for the club. 
The manager himself showed it up, using some nifty 
picture postcards of New York I had picked up during 
the day. Result? In less than five minutes the Hypo 
Club owned one of the machines and Bangs another. 
Some salesman, I'll say! As we dodged on towards 
Pine Street, we were crowing about the fun we were 
going to have this winter, projecting members’ prints, 
picture-postcards, counterfeit bills and whatnots. 

While racing for the next dealer’s layout, Bangs 
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suddenly remembered a camera-fan at one of the 
places who was hipped on the new color-plates carried 
by the Agfa people. So I hopped out at the next 
drug store and hunted up the address. Being then 
near 8th Street, we switched back into 13th Street, 
somewhere, and were taken up to the top floor to the 
Agfa place, where we saw a lot of swell samples of their 
new plate for direct color-photography. You just 
expose, like any ordinary plate, develop so many 
minutes in the dark, fix, rinse and there you are! A 
Boston man, Col. . member of a camera club, 
was orating at top speed about his swell luck, showing 
a box-full of plates he’d made. They were just great, 
believe me! The Colonel, he took all the stereo- 
plates they had on hand and the whole bunch scooted 
for the elevator. 

““Merck’s Index!” yelled Bangs, scaring the life 
out of the taxi-man. Our host had seen a copy at 
the Puoto-Era office, just before the War. A rare 
book (catalog or index of Merck’s famous chemicals). 
Had offered $5.00 for it, but Mr. French said: “‘Nay, 
nay, Pauline. Nothing doing. Ten dollars wouldn't 
buy this book!” So we got out at Park Place and gave 
the high sign to the boss, a corking fine chap. After 
lamping a lot of sample bottles, tubes, cans and boxes 
of their great line of chemicals, including pyro, we 
quietly edged toward the exit, and in passing admired 
a grand photograph of their enormous plant, located 
in Germany, somewhere. Sorry; but he hadn’t a 
copy of “Merck’s Index” to spare. Bangs was sore. 
“Watchful Waiting” is his motto. And he’s got the 
price, I'll say! 

In Fulton Street, we found “Papa” Andrews who's 
been running the New York Camera Exchange the 
past hundred years. He was holding down the same 
old desk, quietly lamping customers and_ things. 
Nothing gets by him, the wise, old owl. His son, a 
hustler, too, wished a brand-new No. 1 Special Kodak 
on me, at less than half the catalog-price. It’s bargain, 
I’lt tell the world! 

Two of the B’s “beeing” Cyko fans, we dropped in at 
the Ansco Branch, on Pine Street, to stock up on several 
brands. Were received with a popular song (“‘Smiles’’), 
shown suitable hospitality, given our respective pack- 
ages and sadly permitted to beat it for our—excuse me 
—Bangs’ taxi, which, I noticed, showed $22.00 and 
something. Wow! 

I guess this is enough, for now. If this is any good 
for good, old Puoro-Era, why, send me a dozen copies 
of the issue that’s got it, and we'll call it square. And 
with a look-in at a haberdasher’s we called it a day 
and made a bee-line back to the hotel. Solong! Wish- 
ing you a Happy New York (New Year) I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Joun Fioyp. 
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Example of Interpretation 
(Continued from page 168) 


to lower his camera. He simply would get no picture. 
Mr. Wendell may have photographed this special 
locality when the sun was coming from the west, high 
or low—I am not familiar with the map of Denver 
but he wanted to record the spot at noon-time, thus 
obtaining a totally different effect. It is a display of 
contrasts and shows the artist’s constructive ability 
and artistic treatment of an exacting theme. He would 
not be satisfied to make the exposure when pedestrians 





were coming from the opposite direction and thus 
seen walking towards the left—out of the picture! 
He very wisely chose the moment when they were 
walking into the picture, so as to concentrate the 
interest, bind the elements together and form a picture 
which spelled unity and harmony. The several high- 
lights seen against the sombre background (buildings 
in shadow) are a welcome feature in this pictured 
clock-corner; and the clock itself with the two white 
dials, slightly subdued in tone, forms the keynote of 
the entire motive. The lighted hats of the girls, at 
the left, would be disconcerting, were it not for the 
circumstance that the street, along which they are wend- 
ing their way, is brilliantly illuminated by the noon- 
day sun. To balance this group of pedestrians, a 
number of people dressed in dark, are seen at the 
right, beneath the corner-clock. The student cannot 
but appreciate and admire the skilful way in which 
the artist has planned and managed the very difficult 
situation. He will also understand the manner in 
which the picture has been designed as to spacing. 
The line of pedestrians has been placed one-third 
of the way down the vertical space. To trim this 
picture, subtracting from either the top or the bottom, 
would be fatal. Any one can see that. Our com- 
bined compliments to Elliott Hughes Wendell! 

Data: scene in Denver, Colorado; March 28, 1921; 
12.30 p.m.; bright sun; Ica Atom camera; 41% x 6 em.; 
2% inch Carl Zeiss Tessar F/4.5; used at full opening; 
1/50 second; Hammer Non-Hal.; Rytol, if tray; 
8x10 enl. P.M.C. No. 8 with soft-focus lens; Elon- 
Quinol. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Our assisting commentators will welcome the sub- 
ject of their monthly discrimination—‘Listening to 
the Band’—page 164. It is unusual in motive and 
treatment. My own remarks, here, call for no expres- 
sion. Nevertheless, I shall be interested to read what 
others have to say. Data: July, 4 p.m., bright sunlight; 
3144x414 Reflex camera (3144 x 414); 54-inch Aldis 
lens; stop, F/4.5; 1/30 second; Premo Film Pack; pyro- 
soda; print, Eastman Bromide. 


Careless Data 


PARTICIPANTS in our monthly competitions are 
respectfully asked to remember that complete data 
should accompany their print or prints. Not only 
that, they should be written legibly and be correct. 
Competitors should be willing to give their fellow- 
workers the benefit of their mode of operation, the 
kind of equipment and materials used, etc., as stipu- 
lated in paragraph 4 of the Rules for the Advanced 
Workers, and in paragraph 6 for the Beginners. It 
is hardly sufficient to say, “Goerz’’, for lens used. 


To add “Goerz Dagor’’, or to say even, “Dagor’’, or, 


“Tessar” instead of merely “Zeiss”, would be more 
explicit and helpful; for the makers of these lenses 
have produced other types of camera lenses. 

The same is true of the printing-medium—“‘East- 
man’, “Ilford’’, “Gevaert” or “Wellington”, because 
the maker’s name, obviously, is not sufficient. In 
many cases, the items of focal length, size of diaphragm 
(stop), kind of plate or film, color-screen (light-filter), 
exposure or developer are entirely ignored. It would 
be well if the entrant were obliging or thoughtful 
enough to provide all the information requested, 
according to the rules—at least, as far as he is able to 
comply. We thank you. 
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Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








Photographers’ Association of America 


At the January meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Photographers’ Association of America, held 
in Detroit, Michigan, it was decided to hold the 1924 
National Convention at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the 
week of August 4, 1924. This decision was made 
after a thorough review of the situation, the advantages 
and disadvantages of certain cities soliciting the 
convention and the probable attendance at each. 
Some twenty-five members of the board were present 
from all parts of the country. Most of them were 
present at a combined dinner and monthly meeting 
of the Detroit Commercial Photographers’ Association 
at the Tuller Hotel on Monday evening, January 7. 
During the course of the evening’s entertainment, 
President Stearns stepped out to the broadcasting 
station of the Detroit News, Station WWJ, and sent 
a message to the radio world. The secretary’s report 
showed a total membership for 1923 of 1,416, and the 
Treasurer reported all bills paid and a comfortable 
balance of cash on hand. 


Prize-Winners in the Willoughby Contest 


THE prize-winners for December in the Willoughby 
Historical New York Amateur Photographic Contest 
are as follows: First prize, Agnes V. O’Brien of New 
York City for the picture “In the Fog, Manhattan 
Bridge’; second prize, L. J. Creegan, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
for the picture “Hall of Records’; third prize, John 
W. Sheeres of Long Branch, N.J., for the picture 
“Looking East’’; fourth prize, T. T. Sun of New York 
City, for the picture of “The Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine”; fifth prize, V. L. Van Horne of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., for the picture of the “Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument”; and sixth prize, Isaac J. Sanger of New 
York City, for the picture “Riverside Drive Park”. 
These pictures are reproduced in this issue on page 
150. The total amount of prize-money involved 
makes it well worth while to capture one of these 
awards. Many of our readers are represented in this 
contest and several of them won first honors. 


An Attractive Announcement 


WE recently received in our mail a handsome snow- 
scene, depicting a bit of roadway and a snow-covered 
stone wall with a background of trees. After admiring 
it for a few moments we turned it over to discover who 
was the maker of so charming a bit of landscape, and 
found on the back the printed announcement of an 
outing planned by the Roslindale Camera Clan of 
Roslindale, Mass. 

It began, “Snow is Expected!! or mebbe rain, on 
the outing of the Roslindale Camera Clan on January 
26.” Then it went on to give directions when and 
where to meet and urged all to dress warmly and 
not to forget to bring a pipe and exposure-meter. 
Further down, the announcement was made of a dinner 
to be served by Marie-Anne at six o'clock, and all 
were asked to “Reply on the enclosed card before 


the 22nd so she will know how many chairs to borrow.” 
The notice is signed by Franklin I. Jordan, so we sus- 
pect that the Jordan & More Press is responsible for 
the printing. 

This type of announcement is one that might easily 
be made use of by other club-secretaries to call attention 
to club-meetings. An appropriate picture that will 
fit in with the character of the meeting to be held is 
an original and attractive reminder. 


Pictorial Photographers of America 


Tue Pictorial Photographers of America started 
their activities for 1924 at their regular monthly 
meeting, Monday evening. January 7th, when Dr. T. 
W. Kilmer gave a demonstration on how he makes 
his paper negatives and gum prints. The Doctor’s 
talk was very interesting and instructive, as well as 
humorous. 

Among the one-man exhibits being shown by members 
this year are Joseph Pettrocelli at the New York 
Camera Club during January, and at the Chicago 
Camera Club during February, William H. Zerbe at 
the Orange Camera Club, Orange, N.J., and Miss 
Sophie Lauffer at Syracuse, N.Y. 

The P. P. A. is proud of the fact that several of 
its members won the principal awards at the Frederick 
& Nelson Competition; namely, Miss Watkins, Mr. 
Eugene Henry, Mrs. Antoinette Hervey and Miss 
Mary B. Hervey. 


The Automatic Ansco Camera 


Tue new Automatic Ansco camera is the invention 
of Carl Bornmann, superintendent of the Ansco Camera 
works, Binghamton, N.Y., who has been working 
on the details of the new camera for several years. 
The camera is built in the 1A size (244 x 414), on the 
same general lines as the 1A Speedex. The workman- 
ship is of the best, and the automatic mechanism is 
entirely concealed in the body of the camera, and 
is so compact that it adds but slightly to the width. 

Attempts have been made, in the past, to construct 
an automatic camera, but without success. The new 
Automatic Ansco is designed by Mr. Bornmann to 
accomplish three things: first, to wind the film auto- 
matically; second, to wind it after each exposure is 
made; third, to combine exposing and winding so that 
the operator would be required only to press the release, 
whereupon the rest of the operation would take care 
of itself automatically. These three things have been 
accomplished with the least possible parts necessary 
to obtain quick and reliable action. 

With the Automatic Ansco one can obtain pictures 
as fast as one can select the subjects and press the 
release, and there are no double exposures to worry 
about. The camera is equipped with the Ansco 
thumb-lever focusing-device provided on the No. 1A 
Folding Ansco and Ansco Speedex. It has the well- 
known Ansco Automatic Finder which prevents reading 
the image the wrong way, whether the camera is 
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used in the vertical or horizontal position. The lens 
is the Ansco F/6.3 Anastigmat, with the Ilex Universal 
Shutter, especially made for this camera, self-setting, 
with speeds of 1, 1/2, 1/5, 1/10, 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 
second, with time action in addition. 

The self-winding mechanism is controlled by a trip- 
lever arm extending from the inside of the camera 
below the bellows to the lens-front. Pressure down- 
ward on this bar sets the mechanism, and, when the 
pressure is released, the mechanism begins winding 
the next section of the film into position. But the 
bar is connected with the shutter, so that operating 
the shutter to make the picture also operates the bar 
and the winding-mechanism. The winding-mechanism 
does not start until the pressure required to trip the 
shutter is removed. In making snapshots, this keeps 
the film from winding until the exposure has been 
made. With slower exposures—1/10 to 1 second— 
it is only necessary to maintain the pressure on the 
release until the second click of the shutter tells that 
it is closed. On the time-exposures the winding- 
mechanism does not start until after the second pressure 
on the release required to close the shutter. The 
film cannot wind automatically while a time-exposure 
is in progress. 

The motor that drives the winding-mechanism is 
wound up by a key when the camera is filled, or at 
any time thereafter. Only one winding is required 
for a roll of film. In use, the camera is filled in the 
usual manner, and the hand-winding key is turned 
until the figure 1 appears in the red peephole on the 
back of the camera. When the motor is wound up 
the camera is ready for automatic winding. A special 
film is provided to give six full exposures on a roll, 
although the regular film for a 1A camera will give 
five exposures with the automatic mechanism. 


Hammersmith Hampshire House Exhibition 


Tue Hammersmith Hampshire House Photographic 
Society will hold its annual exhibition of pictorial 
photography at Hampshire House, Hog Lane, Hammer- 
smith, London, W.6, England, from April 25 to May 4, 
1924. The last day for receiving prints will be April 11, 
1924. Every effort is being made to make the show 
thoroughly international in character, and it is hoped 
that American photographers will contribute repre- 
sentative work to this exhibition. The judges will be 
Marcus Adams, F.R.P.S., Bertram Cox, F.R.P.S., 
and T. H. B. Scott, A.R.L.B.A., F.R.P.S. For further 
information apply to D. H. Wilkinson, Exhibition 
Secretary, 2 Drayton Road, West Ealing, London, 
W.13, England. 


A Fine Show of Photographs 


THE annual exhibition of the Photographers’ Guild 
of the Arts and Crafts Society, at No. 9 Park Street 
January 10 to 24—impressed me as the finest the 
Society had ever held. I was unable to see it in time 
to prepare an extended notice for the February issue 
of Pxoto-Era. Among the numerous admirable 
things were a superb landscape (“Mt. Washington 
from Intervale’’), by Dorothy Jarvis, although she is 
a busy, professional portraitist; a tugboat with a large 
sea-gull soaring overhead as a foil, by W. H. C. Pills- 
bury; a “Rural Byway”, by Raymond E. Hanson; 
a wood-interior of beautiful design, by B. H. Went- 
worth; an effective contre-jour effect (grilled gate and 
shadow), by Ralph Osborne; a marine (a group of 
three row-boats)—a superb composition—by Herbert 
B. Turner; a fine perspective of a flock of flying sea- 





gulls, by E. D. Hiler; a delightful child-portrait, 
“Andrew”, by Dorothy Jarvis; a village-street, by 
J. M. Andrew; an al fresco nude, by Herbert B. Turner; 
and a charming landscape (No. 19) by Ralph Osborne. 
Many of the prints appeared without titles. The 
collection was exhibited later at the Arts and Crafts 
Society in New York City. 


Garo’s Portrait of the President 


As was stated in our February issue, the exhibition 
of pictorial photography at The Camera Club, New 
York, for the month of February, was to be devoted 
to the work of John H. Garo, of Boston. The prints 
shown by this master-photographer were in portraiture, 
supplemented by landscapes and genres. The place 
of honor was occupied by Garo’s portrait of President 
Coolidge—published in our February issue—which 
was graciously lent for this exhibition by Mrs. Coolidge, 
who had sent it from the White House directly to 


The Camera Club. 


Photographic Exhibition at Fort Wayne 


Tue Fort Wayne (Indiana) Art School and Museum 
will hold its first annual photographic exhibition 
from May 1 to 20, 1924, at its building, 1026 West 
Berry Street, and all pictorialists are invited to con- 
tribute to this exhibition. Like most other exhibitions, 
the aim is to display only that class of work in pictorial 
photography in which there is evidence of personal 
feeling and artistic sentiment. The jury and hanging- 
committee will consist of Karl S. Bolander, Homer G. 
Davisson, Frank Hohenberger, Oscar Yampolsky and 

K. Van De Grift. Entry-blanks and further 
particulars may be obtained from Karl S. Bolander, 
director, Fort Wayne Art School and Museum, 1026 
West Berry Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana. The last 
day for receiving prints will be April 15, 1924. We 
trust that this exhibition will have the support it 
deserves, and that it will not only become an annual 
event, but that it will soon become one of the annual 
salons in this country. 


Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. 


THROUGH a re-organisation, effected in December, 
1923, the manufacturers of Cyko Paper, Noko Paper, 
Ansco Cameras and Ansco Film have now become 
Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. The change involved a 
complete re-organisation and re-financing with a 
view to the expansion of the business along lines already 
laid out. The factories of Ansco Photoproducts, 
Inc., are situated at Binghamton, N. Y., Johnson 
City, N. Y., and Afton, N. Y., and comprise forty- 
eight buildings. The plants are free of debt, and the 
new corporation begins business with a large cash- 
balance. The resources permit a vigorous expansion 
in production and sales, and it is stated that Ansco 
is thus enabled to carry out plans which have been 
in view for some time. 

The officers of Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., are: 
Richard H. Swartwout, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and Executive Committee; Horace W. 
Davis, President; George W. Topliff, Vice-President 
and Treasurer; Clarence B. Stanbury, Vice-President, 
London, England; John S. Norton, Sec meng C. E. 
King, Assistant Treasurer; William R. Gough, Assistant 
Secretary. The directors are Richard H. Swartwout, 
Calvert Brewer, William C. Breed, Walter H. Bennett, 
A. W. Ericksson, Horace W. Davis, John W. Herbert, 
Harry R. Swartz, Paul Appenzellar, W. Arthur Howell. 
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Stieglitz Awarded Progress Medal 


Tue Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 
has again awarded a Progress Medal to an American 
for service in advancing photography. The first one 
was awarded to Mr. Ives of Philadelphia for his in- 
ventions. 

Royat PxotoGRapuic Society 
or Great Britatn 
London, Jan. 8, 1924. 
ALFRED STIEGLITZ, 
60 East 65th St. 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

I have pleasure to inform you that at the meeting 
of my Council held last evening it was resolved that 
the Progress Medal of this Society be conferred upon 
you in recognition of your services in founding and 
fostering Pictorial Photography in America, and 
particularly of your initiation and publication of 
“Camera Work’’, the most artistic record of Photo- 
graphy ever attempted. 

I am yours faithfully, 
(Signed) H. H. Biack.ock, 
Secretary 


Ninth International Salon at Brussels 


On the occasion of the Jubilee of the Association 
Belge de Photographie of Brussels it is to hold an 
International Salon of Photography from April 12 to 
27, 1924, at the Cercle Artistique et Littéraire, 5 rue 
de la Loi, Brussels, Belgium. The object of the Salon 
is strictly artistic, and only pictorial photography will 
be accepted for exhibition. Pictures intended for 
exhibition should reach the manager not later than 
March 25. Particulars and entry-blanks may be 
obtained from the secretary, Mr. P. Limbosch, 5 
Avenue Louise, Brussels, Belgium. 


Secretary of the P. A. of N. E. Resigns 


WE recently received word that Eric Stahlberg, of 
Northampton, Mass., for a number of years the efficient 
secretary of the Photographers’ Association of New 
England, has resigned from that office on account of 
the pressure of business in his studio. This has de- 
manded his attention to the exclusion of the work of 
the Association. We feel that the Association has 
lost an officer whom it will be difficult to replace. At 
this writing we know of no successor. 


Newark Camera Club Activities 


Tue Newark Camera Club appears to be very much 
alive, to judge from its announcements for forthcoming 
months as mentioned in The Ground-Glass, the official 
bulletin of the club. During February there was a 
one-man exhibit of pictures by Mr. W. E. MacNaughtan 
at the club-rooms. In March the exhibit will be by 
Mr. Charles H. Partington. A print-exhibit is to be 
held by members of the club in the galleries of the 
Newark Museum Association from March 8 to 31, 
inclusive. 


A Gevaert Office for Chicago 


THE growing popularity of the Gevaert products has 
necessitated the creation of a distributing center for 
the central states, and salesrooms for Chicago and 
vicinity. For these reasons the George W. Mackness 
Company, 180 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 








Illinois, have been appointed the Gevaert’s representa- 
tives for the central states. They will have sales- 
offices and stockrooms in Chicago, and last January 
the Chicago branch had started with seven road- 
salesmen. 

The company is already doing a large business in 
the Middle West and expects soon to triple its business 
in that section of the country. 


New Photo-Supply House in Chicago 


WE have just received an announcement of the 
opening of the George W. Mackness Company of 
Chicago, a new photo-supply house which has been 
organised by some of the directors and executives who 
were for many years associated with Burke & James, 
Inc., of the same city, which firm is now being liqui- 
dated. The men in the new company are all well 
known in the photographic trade. They are experi- 
enced in the business, and they announce that they 
have started out with a new ideal of service in the 
photo-supply business. 

The company is situated at 180 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, and is now the owner and manu- 
facturer of the well-known Caywood flash-lamp. The 
George W. Mackness Company is also the exclusive 
Middle Western sales-and-distribution organisation for 
Gevaert sensitised products—gas-light papers, bromide 
papers and plates, Royal photo-albums, Harrold 
exposure-meters, distributors for Victor flash-powder, 
and the company carries stocks of other staple lines 
of photo-supplies and sundries. In view of our long 
and pleasant business relations with these men, we 
extend our good wishes to them and their new organi- 
sation. 


Making Many Pictures in China 


Imports of photographic materials into China have 
been steadily increasing of late years, with Germany 
the most active competitor of the United States, accord- 
ing to reports to the Department of Commerce. 
Germany’s share of the total imports of these goods 
has increased from 2.2 per cent. in 1920 to 9.8 per 
cent. in 1921 and to 25.4 per cent. in 1922, but American 
imports have decreased. Shanghai, which took almost 
64 per cent. of the total importations of photographic 
materials in 1922, imported photographic material 
from Germany during the first six months of 1923 to 
an amount which represents 40.4 per cent. of the total 
importations of these goods and the share of the United 
States decreased from 46 per cent. in 1921 to 27 per 
cent. during this period. It appears that American 
equipment, such as cameras and films, is sold mostly 
when specifically demanded. The greater profits 
obtained by the dealers in the sale of German mate- 
rials induce them to push the sale of these goods to the 
exclusion of that of American manufacture. 


To Form New Chapter of T. P. and M. S. 


Tue Technical Photographic and Microscopical 
Society contemplates the forming of a New York City 
Chapter. It is proposed that meetings be held every 
month and lectures and discussions on technical photo- 
graphy be given at these meetings. Photographers 
living in or near New York City who are engaged in 
technical or microscopical work and who are not already 
members of the society are requested to communicate 
with Mr. C. W. Gibbs, Mott Ave. and 158th St., 
New York City. The meetings of this chapter will 
be held at the rooms of the New York Camera Club. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, 1923. The Annual Review 
of the World’s Pictorial Work. Edited by F. J. 
Mortimer, F. R. P. S.; 24 pages of text; 90 halftone 
reproductions. Price, paper-covers, $2.50; cloth, 
$3.50. Boston: American Photographic Publishing 
Company, American Agents. 

THERE is probably no photographic annual which 
is of greater ae and value to the pictorial 
photographer than Photograms of the Year. In it he 
will find a cross-section view of pictorial photography 
in all parts of the world. By studying the illustrations 
carefully, he will learn of the things which count with 
the juries of salons in all parts of the — Moreover, 
by es “The Year’s Work” by F. J. ee 
F.R. P. S., and the review of the pictures by F. 
Tilney, - will find that photography has its ae 
or fashions or “‘crazes”’ even as other human activities. 
We note that the soft-focus lens is being used with 
greater discrimination and that straight photography 
is more in evidence. However, in certain quarters 
there is almost a “craze” over oil, bromoil, gum and 
other printing-processes. These will have their day 
until something else comes along to divert the attention 
of pictorialists. Soft-focus lenses, bromoils, gums, 
carbons and many special branches of photographic 
work will not be supplanted or forgotten; but they 
will be used more carefully and to better advantage 
after the present wave of their popularity has passed. 
In addition to contributions from F. J. Mortimer, 
F. R. P.S., and F. C. Tilney, there are interesting pages 
on pictorial photography by Floyd Vail, F. R. P.S., 
New York; Arthur F. Kales, Los “Ange les; Mrs. Alfred 
G. Milson, Sydney, Australia; Rev. H. 0. Fenton, 
Dunedin, New Zealand; Wilfred Sketch, Cape Town, 
South Africa; Sotaro Saba, Tokio, Japan; Dr. Henry 
B. Goodwin, Stockholm, Sweden; Nikolai Yarovoff, 
Moscow, Russia; Stefano Bricarelli, Turin, Italy; 
J. Ortiz Echague, Madrid, Spain and G. Pascaud, 
Paris, France. 

The pictorial contributions are always representative 
of many countries and we are assured that twice their 
number merited publication, but lack of space pre- 
vented. Obviously, every picture reproduced is worthy 
of its place in Photograms, but we like the following 
because of their appeal to us: “Madame Rudolph 
Valentino”, Hugh Cecil; “The Railway Station’, 
John H. Anderson; “Spring Magic’, James N. Doo- 
little; “No-Tan Japanesque”, G. S. Akasu (first 
reproduced in PHoto-Era Macazine); “El Capitan, 
Yosemite Valley”, H. A. Latimer; “The Hand of 
Men”, H. C. Torrance; “Curiosity”, A. Testa; “A 
Knotty Point”, A. S. Weinberg: “An Interior”, Anton 
Schellers; ““Lake Shore, Mid-Winter”, Alfred Bridgen; 
“The House Over the Hill’, Ernest Hoch; “Cloud- 
Shadows”, Bertram Cox; “Low Tide, Blakeney Creek”’, 
Arthur Banfield; ““A Castle of Romance’, Alex Keigh- 
ley; “Walter Sickert”, E. Drummond Young; “Noc- 
turne: A Winter Night”, Rupert Lovejoy; “Alone”, 
J. B. Eaton; “Eve Grey”, Monte Luke; “Blue Monday 





at Cagnes’, George H. High; “The Velvet Hat”, 
Marcus Adams; “Jeanne Tramcourt: Grotesque”, 
Henry B. Goodwin; “Interior”, Achille Bologna; 
“Light and Shade”, E. Wragg; “Eve Every Time’, 
J. Vanderpant; “The Union Station”, Clark Blickens- 
derfer; “Dr. Otto Schlapp, Edinburgh University’, 
A. Swan Watson; “Stormy Weather”, Leonard Mi- 
sonne; “Mary Pickford as Rosita”, A. F. Kales; “The 
Children’s Hour”, Janet Allen and Agnes Martin; 
“Reflections”, Edmond J. Schaefer; “A Church En- 
trance’, P. Klepikoff; “Sun, Wind and Tide”, F. J. 
Mortimer; “Sails on Mahmudia”, J. H. Coatsworth; 
“Snow Roofs’, J. Dudley Johnston; “The Fringe of 
the Desert’, A. Sadik; “Life”, Bertram Park; “King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple’, Charles Job; “A Fisherman’s 
Villa, Lake Maggiore”, Stefano Bricarelli; “Spring- 
time’, E. Borrenbergen; ““A London Pattern: Bush 
House from Kingsway”, Ward Muir; “Wheat Trans- 
ports”, C. E. Wakeford; “Under the Olives”, J. Tour- 
nay and “The Woodside Ford’, S. Bridgen. 

As usual, the long and well arranged list of camera 
clubs and photographic societies in Great Britain 
makes us long for the day when the United States 
and Canada can boast of an equally splendid showing. 
The demand for Photograms is always far exceeded 
by the supply. We now have copies, in paper-covers 
and in cloth, ready for immediate delivery. We shall 
fill orders as received. Early action is urged to avoid 
disappointment. Send your orders to PHoto-ERa 
MaGazine, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


Tue Brownies IN SWITZERLAND, a Children’s Winter- 
Sport Holiday, by Carine Cadby. With twenty- 
four photographic illustrations by Will Cadby. 
Price, cloth, 5 shillings. London: Mills & Boon, 
Ltd. 

Our good friends the Cadbys are ever adding to 
their literary and pictorial laurels. We were very 
much interested in their latest book, “The Brownies 
in Switzerland’, because in this little volume we found 
a number of pictures which had graced the pages of 
Puoto-ErA MAGAZINE at various times and we were 
glad to see them collected in permanent form. The 
charming story is intended for children; but we confess 
to reading every word of it with pleasure and profit. 
The combination of the interesting tale and the excel- 
lent illustrations should appeal to all those who have 
children or who wish to make some child happy. We 
believe that the Cadbys have again demonstrated their 
recogn'sed ability to write and to illustrate a delightful 
book for the children. It deserves all the praise that 
we can bestow upon it. 
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Outlook for the Year 1924 


Ix a bulletin from the Department of Commerce, 
issued by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
we note that the Western Hemisphere, Asia, Australia 
and Africa, have made distinct economic progress 
during the past year, and should have a successful and 
prosperous business during the coming months. To 
quote a paragraph from the report, Mr. Hoover says: 
“Our own country has exhibited extraordinary strength 
and progress. The basis of healthy business-activity 
lies in balanced budgets, stable currency, high pro- 
duction accompanied by proportionate consumption 
and savings with an absence of speculation, extrava- 
gance and inflation. These things we have in the 
United States. We have even more in the hope of 
decreasing taxes. The odds are favorable to 1924.” 
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Winter Meeting of the 97th Division Officers 


THosE who may doubt the actual existence of the 
third component of the U. S. Army should have been 
at Laconia, New Hampshire, on February 8, 9 and 10. 
That the Officers Reserve Corps of the U. S. Army 
is a living, working, practical organisation, eighty 
thousand strong, could no longer be doubted by the 
most incredulous person. In fact, it may be said that 
the Officers Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps of the U. S. Army, as now organised under 
the National Defense Act, is becoming daily an in- 
creasingly powerful argument for peace with adequate 
preparation for defense. Let us remember what 
President Coolidge said in his message to Congress, 
“A people who neglect their national defense are 
putting in jeopardy their national honor.” In fact, 
a people’s very existence might be endangered. Hence, 
to support the National Defense Act is like carrying 
an adequate amount of insurance at a reasonable 
premium. There is nothing militaristic or warlike 
about it whatever. It requires less money than any 
military policy that the United States has ever had 
before. But it embodies one vitally important lesson 
learned—at a staggering cost of men and money during 
the Civil War, Spanish-American War and World 
War—namely, the absolute fallacy that a million men 
can spring to arms over night and be efficient, well- 
equipped and thoroughly trained defenders of our 
country. The Organised Reserve meets this need of a 
trained force at a minimum cost to every taxpayer 
in the United States. This is a straightforward message 
to every American citizen; and, for that reason, I 
have placed it first in this reference to the meeting at 
Laconia. 

The program was arranged and carried out by 
Colonel Robert H. Murray, Commanding Officer of 
the 387th Infantry, 97th Division. The officers re- 
ported Friday afternoon and evening from a number 
of points in New England, but more particularly from 
New Hampshire. Each was requested to appear in 
uniform and the lobby of the Laconia Tavern, Friday 
evening, February 8, had the appearance of an army 
officers’ club. After dinner, the 387th Regiment Band 
gave a concert at the Moulton Opera House, which 
was well rendered and enthusiastically applauded—a 
credit to the Reserve Corps and to Colonel Murray. 
Then followed motion-pictures of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France, made by the Signal Corps. 
Saturday morning a lecture on Mobilisation by Major 
Hurley, First Corps Area, was given to the officers 
at the American Legion Hall. In the afternoon, all 
turned out for the winter sports. There was ski- 
jumping, snowshoe, ski and skating races, tobogganing 
and finally a hockey game. Through the courtesy 
and interest of Mr. W. O. Dixon, proprietor of the 
Laconia Tavern, a dinner-dance was arranged for the 
officers and guests. Immediately thereafter a special 
trolley car conveyed the party to Lakeport, where 
bob-sleds were in readiness to take all to the Laconia 
Country Club for dancing the rest of the evening. 
The courtesy and warm hospitality shown the officers 
by the club-members will not be soon forgotten. Sun- 


day morning the New Hampshire Reserve Officers’ 
Association met at the American Legion Hall and 
after transacting some business were addressed by 
General John Ross Delafield, president of the National 
Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States. 
Those who were present and heard his address will 
ever feel a deeper debt to their country and a greater 
pride in the reserve commissions they hold. The 
reserve officer of today must measure up to the double 
test of military efficiency and true service to the com- 
munity in which he lives. He must function in the 
military and civil life of the nation; and to him is given 
the responsibility to make good in both. Before the 
meeting adjourned, upon motion of Colonel Frank 
Knox, a vote of thanks and appreciation was tendered 
to Colonel Murray for his personal efforts to make our 
stay in Laconia so profitable and enjoyable. Also 
the Association went on record as expressing its appre- 
ciation of the courtesies extended by the American 
Legion, Laconia Country Club, Laconia Tavern, citizens 
of Laconia and National Guard of Laconia. 

In the afternoon, some went on a snowshoe-and-ski 
hike, and others sat about the cosey lobby of the 
Tavern and enjoyed one another’s good comradeship. 
By evening, many had gone in order to be at their 
places of business Monday morning. However, not 
a few remained to talk over old times and plans for 
the future, or ventured out to enjoy the electrically 
illuminated toboggan slide. Unhappily, all such 
meetings have to end; and it was with reluctance, and 
almost a feeling of sadness, that I said goodbye to 
those who had made my stay so pleasant, encouraged 
me in the work I am trying to do and stimulated me 
to greater activity. Best of all was that grip of the 
hand—man to man—and that bond which only love 
of country and of the flag can bring to the heart. 


Is Photography of Value in National Defense? 


Ir was my privilege to ask this question of Regular 
Army, National Guard and Reserve officers, in all ranks 
from lieutenant up to general. The replies were very 
interesting in their variety but they failed to answer 
my question as conclusively as I had hoped. In fact, 
it seemed to me that none of the officers had thought 
of photography as something tangible, practical and 
helpful in the development of plans for national defense. 
To be sure, airplanes went up with photographers 
and pictures were made from which maps might be 
prepared; and, too, the Signal Corps had a few “movie” 
films which showed troops marching, some in real 
action and others at setting-up drills. In general, 
there seemed to be no specific function which Signal 
Corps photographic units might perform other than 
to make a few pictures here or there and principally 
of headquarters-troops, companies, groups of officers 
and troops on review. 

In short, it appeared to me that photographic units 
in the army, with a few exceptions, were run on an 
extremely elastic scale of equipment and _ service. 
There seemed to be no definite place to begin or to 
end with regard to what should be an efficient, well- 
equipped photographic personnel. There are certain 
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well-defined steps to be taken in order to have ready 
a concise, practical plan whereby photography in the 
army may be brought within the covers of a suitable 
manual which can be used in training and in equipping 
photographers, just as the Army Cook’s Manual helps 
to make good cooks. It is my hope that, in time, 
enough material will come into or through this depart- 
ment to enable a tentative Manual of Military Photo- 
graphy to be prepared. With this in hand, it will enable 
those who are responsible for the photographic records 
of the army to work quickly and intelligently to train 
and equip the right men. 

My question is still unanswered; but I hope that 
military and civilian readers of this page will help me 
to answer it. If photography is of value in national 
defense, how, when and where will it serve to advantage? 
If it is not, let us find it out now. Personally, I believe 
that in photography there are possibilities still un- 
dreamed of for it to do its share to help and to protect 
our country. 


Interesting Material is Accumulating 
Rapidly 


TuHRovuGH the courtesy and interest of Secretary of 
War Weeks and the War Department, material of 
interest and practical value is coming in from the 
U. S. Signal Corps, Air Service and individual officers 
and men of all ranks from many parts of the country. 
Soon it will become a problem to know what to do 
with all the good things which are coming our way. 
There are articles on photographic topographical 
surveys from the air and on the ground, mapping 
photographic work, photo-observations for artillery 
fire and reports of enemy territory, industrial surveys, 
descriptions of cameras, lenses, plates, films and the 
requirements of army photo-finishing—all of which 
are of direct appeal to the industrial photographer 
and the average reader. In an early issue we shall 
publish an illustrated article on Niagara Falls, with 
airplane pictures made over the falls, by Lieut. A. W. 
Stevens, Engineering Division, Air Service, McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


Income Tax Department 


Conpuctep By M. L. Sempman, G.P.A., or SErp- 
MAN & SEIDMAN, CERTIFIED PuBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


NEVER before in the history of this country has the 
subject of income taxes assumed such importance. 
The nation-wide comment on Secretary Mellon’s plan 
and the emphasis placed upon it by the President in 
his message to Congress definitely establishes income 
taxation as the most important problem before the 
business man today. 

There was a time when the income tax was regarded 
as a mere pittance, the amount of it was so small. It 
was something like the tax on medicinal preparations 
today. It was unnoticed when paid. That, of course, 
was before the days of our entrance into the World 
War. The income tax rate was then 1% or 2%. 
Then came our entrance into the War, and with it 
the tremendous increase in revenue requirements. 
There were only two sane ways in which the money 
to meet these requirements could be obtained, and 
the Government used both of them to almost the 
fullest extent possible. The first was by borrowing, 
and the second by taxing. 

From the tax angle the Revenue Act of 1917 created 
a new type of tax—the excess-profits tax, with rates 
running as high as the unprecedented figure of 60%. 
But even this apparently was not sufficient to make 


both ends meet for the Government, and so the Revenue 
Act of 1918 bolstered the tax-rate up to as high as 80%. 

A turn in the situation came with the signing of the 
Armistice and the sharp business-depression that was 
precipitated by it in 1920. With the change in business- 
conditions, and with the struggle to get back to “nor- 
malcy”’, the business-world expected a similar change 
in the tax-rate. However, the fact that the War 
was over did not to any appreciable extent reduce 
the Government’s requirements. A tremendous addi- 
tional debt had been incurred, on which interest had 
te be paid, and most other Government expenses had 
irreducibly mounted. And so the situation got to the 
point where the taxpayer found himself with peace-time 
profits and wartime tax-rates. 

The taxpayer had developed the frame of mind, 
although unwarranted, that the filing of the tax-return 
and the payment of the tax as shown on his return 
closed the matter definitely. What encouraged him 
was the fact that nothing was heard from the Govern- 
ment for a considerable time after the return was filed. 
What of course was happening, however, is now very 
clear. The Treasury Department was building up a 
vast organisation to review the tax returns that were 
filed, and to pass upon their correctness. Revenue 
agents were sent out to make audits of the returns at 
the taxpayer's place of business. In view of the 
fact that not only was the excess-profits tax a new 
tax, but also a highly technical one, containing many 
controversial items, it was but natural that the agents 
would report in many cases that the returns were 
incorrectly stated, and that additional taxes were due. 

The really trying phase of the entire situation was 
that the taxpayer was called upon to pay additional 
taxes at a time when the profits on which those addi- 
tional taxes were based were either eliminated through 
subsequent losses, or invested in plant and property, 
that could not of course be liquidated. The tax- 
payer would not have objected to paying the additional 
tax or the correct tax in the year in which he had 
earned the money, for he would then have something 
to pay with. But to come around at a time when the 
profits had disappeared and when the existing business 
conditions did not put him in a very receptive frame 
of mind, was to him piling up insult on injury. 

It is not intended to convey the impression by the 
foregoing that the taxpayer was not given an oppor- 
tunity to point out the correctness of the return as 
originally filed, or that the agent’s report was the 
last word by the Government. That is not so. On 
the other hand, the taxpayer was, and still is, given 
ample opportunity to show wherein the agents may 
have erred. 

Furthermore, in those cases where the taxpayer 
finds that the tax paid or proposed to be assessed is 
correct, but that his tax is disproportionate to that 
paid by representative concerns in his industry, upon 
a proper showing of the facts to the Government, 
he will be afforded what is known as “relief”, and 
his tax will be reduced to the rate of tax paid by those 
representative concerns. In other words, the Govern- 
ment is most decidedly fair in the administration of 
the tax-law, and requires only that all the facts be 
properly presented to it. 

(To be continued) 


o 


PHOTOGRAPHY trains the eye and orders the mind, 
and there are few who take up the science who do 
not find their interests quickened and broadened in 
many things that formerly made no appeal. 

Dr. F. GRAvEs. 
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Tue Royal Photographic Society has been having 
what it calls “Old Master” exhibitions. This month 
(January) we have been renewing our acquaintance 
with some Horsley Hintons. Hinton has had many 
imitators in his landscape-work, but none showed 
quite his vision or his confident pictorial assurance. 
There is never the least hesitancy about his pictures; 
he knew so exactly what he wanted, and his experience 
told him how to get it. The charm about his work is 
the charm of Nature, as Hinton saw it, and no one 
but a real Nature-lover could have produced it. 

Hinton pushed big and complicated landscape- 
subjects so far, that one can hardly imagine him 
repining at the camera’s limitations; and yet we 
remember him trying to photograph a field of cabbages. 
It was a tussle and the photographer in him was 
beaten, for the exaggeration of the perspective of the 
lens spoiled all decorative proportions. Huge vege- 
tables in the foreground and microscopic ones a few 
rows back gave no true idea of the design. But 
Hinton was a draughtsman before he took to photo- 
graphy, and pencil and sketching-block secured that 
cabbage-field. The original was given to us and still 
holds its own on the walls; for it has caught all that 
the camera missed. It is one of those pictures of 
which we do not tire. 

At last there is a movement on foot to raise the 
standard of our advertising-posters. For some time 
the ugly sign-boards along our highways and byways 
have been increasing in numbers, size and blatancy, 
and are rapidly becoming an unbearable eyesore. 
Public opinion has been brought to bear on these 
unsightly posters, and several of the big oil-companies 
have voluntarily proposed to withdraw their advertise- 
ments from the road-sides. And now the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway has entered the field 
with—for this country at least—a novel scheme. 
It has commissioned members of the Royal Academy 
to design picture-posters representing the places of 
interest and the industries along their various routes. 

No less than seventeen modern painters are engaged 
on this work. Some of the designs are already com- 
pleted, and the reproduction of a picture by Frank 
Brangwyn, R.A., has been published in the daily press. 
We hear that D. Y. Cameron is doing a series of 
pictures representing the Scottish Highlands. George 
Clausen has undertaken the coal-industry, and Sir 
William Orpen is engaged on a striking study of an 
engine-driver and his mate on one of the Company’s 
most modern engines. Augustus John is included 
amongst the chosen number, and we are wondering 
what his very marked skill and originality will produce. 

All lovers of beauty must be glad that this experi- 
ment is being made, and, no doubt, we shall all look 
on our own prosaic local stations with a fresh interest 
when they are adorned with real works of art. Besides, 
losing a train may not in future be half so annoying 
an occurrence, for we shall be able to while away the 
time of waiting by studying modern art! 

But what we want to know is when will some wise 
railway-company recognise that the camera is a far 
sounder advertisement-agent than the paint-brush? 
Surely, it is for this purpose a far more convincing 





medium with its realism opposed to the imagination 
of the painter; for however interested a section of the 
public may be in this innovation and its attractive 
results, it is the photograph which is going to assure 
us of the genuineness of the goods. Striking pictorial 
photographs seem just what are needed, and very 
soon we hope that this will be recognised by the powers 
that be. The Royal Academicians, too—chosen for 
this work—are not all those from whom we may 
expect bold and arresting designs suitable for poster- 
work, whatever Mr. Norman Wilkinson, their spokes- 
man, may say. He claims that, because they have 
never done a poster, is just an excellent reason for 
expecting them to give us “something new in treatment 
and unhampered in outlook’, and he goes on to state 
that “in a railway-station posters are displayed in 
such an intimate way, that it is possible for the public 
to stand close to them”’. 

This argument does not appear to us very sound. 
In the first place, as we photographers know well, 
poster-work calls for special treatment and particular 
training. Secondly, a railway-station is not like an 
art gallery. Most persons glance at posters from a 
distance, and it is only a small proportion of the public 
who have time or opportunity to study them intimately. 

Much as we welcome any forward movement to 
beautify our bare spaces, and heartily as we agree 
with Mr. Wilkinson that the psychological moment 
has arrived for a definite poster-policy, it seems to 
us a lopsided scheme unless photographers also are 
employed. We have plenty of pictorial cameramen 
whose work, by its boldness and decorative quality, 
has shown that they are well fitted for this work. 
We only hope, before our readers have read many 
more London Letters, that we shall be announcing 
the fact that the — Railway Company has ap- 
proached Mr. Alvin Coburn, Mr. Betram Cox, Mr. 
Mortimer, Mr. Hugh Cecil, Mr. Park, Mr. Hoppé, 
and others, and that these master-photographers 
have been commissioned to send in photographic 
designs for advertising-purposes. 

Without enthusiasm, and in a “wait and see” atti- 
tude, we have to record the much-talked-about “New 
Art” in the Kinema world that is—if all goes well— 
to revolutionise the movies. Stereoscopic films, 
which will be shown on a hundred-foot wide screens, 
are foreshadowed. Pictures secured with a twin-lens 
camera with a secret device will take in the full range 
of human vision, and there will be no distortion from 
any angle of view. 

Nothing could be better, and we devoutly pray for 
its early arrival in every picture-palace in the country; 
for it is the vulgar distortion of faces so often to be 
seen in many present-day films—when they are shown 
in close quarters—that particularly offends the eye of 
the ordinary photographer, who is accustomed in his 
work to avoid with righteous horror just those grotesque 
effects that the movies perpetuate, apparently, without 
a thought. Stereo-kinematography is certainly a new 
art, and we are told that the patentees of this revolu- 
tionary stereoscopic camera may keep the idea to 
themselves and produce their own photo-plays. 

A number of offices are being opened in Paris for 
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the transmission of photo-telegraphic messages by a 
system invented by M. Edouard Bélin. Their des- 
tination must at present be either Lyons or Strasbourg. 
Plans, models, texts of written or printed documents, 
or pictures are transmitted, and exact reproductions 
of the originals delivered to the person to whom they 
are addressed. If this process proves a success and 
is further developed, there are many uses to which 
it might be applied where time-saving is important. 











The following digest of patents is reported exclusively 


for Puoto-ErA Macazine from the Patent Law 
Offices of Norman T. Whitaker of Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any of these patents may be 
obtained by sending twenty cents in stamps. The 
patents listed were issued during the month of Decem- 
ber from the United States Patent Office, the last 
issues of which have been disclosed to the public. 

Patrik Andersson of New York City has received 
patent, number 1,476,574, on a Photograph-Printing 
Machine. 

Photo-Print Washing Machine has been issued to 


Frank W. Sholes of Portland, Maine. Patent, number 
1,476,425. 
Patent, number 1,476,874, has been issued to Arthur 


W. Carpenter of New York City on a Process for 
Making Mottled Color Screens. 

Raleigh J. Frederickson of Marion, South Dakota, 
has received patent, number 1,476,883, on a Printing, 
Developing, and Fixing Apparatus. 

A joint patent has been issued to Arthur B. Cubbage 
of Los Angeles, Calif., and Herman Millman of New 
York City on a Photographic Apparatus. Patent, 
number 1,477,038. 

Isador Kitsee of Philadelphia has been issued the 
following patents: 

1,477,882, Producing Integral Multicolored Screens 
on Photographic Blanks; 

1,477,880, Producing Multicolored Screens; 

1,477,881, Producing Integral Multicolored Screens 
on Photographic. Blanks; 

1,477,883, Producing Integral Multicolored Screens 
on Photographic Blanks. 

A Camera is the title of the patent, number 1,477,882, 
issued to Augustus Trowbridge and William P. Duryea 
of Princeton, N.J., jointly. 

Harry B. Stewart of Lynn Creek, British Columbia, 
Canada, has assigned an interest to Walter H. Davison 
of the same place in his patent, number 1,477,920, on 
a Photographic Printing Press. 

Patent, number 1,478,318, has been issued to Edward 
M. Woodworth and assigned to C. C. Woodworth, 
both of New York City, on an Indicator for Cameras. 

Patent, number 1,478,278, is a patent for Apparatus 
for Making ee Portraits, issued to John Harlow 
of Oceanpark, Calif., and wt tang one-half interest 
to Herman Paine of Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. Webb Gray of Los Angeles, Calif., has assigned 
one-half interest in his patent to W. T. Louder of Los 
Angeles, Calif. The title of the invention is a Printing 
Frame. The patent number is 1,478,217. 

Harry C. Jones of Larchmont, New York, has re- 
ceived patent, number 1,478,828, on a Vacuum Frame 
for Printing upon Sensitized Surfaces. 

Treatment for Photographic Films and Apparatus 


Therefor, patent, number 1,478,639, has been issued to 
Charles T. Counsell of Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia. 

Tue following digest of patents is reported exclusively 
for PHoto-Era MaGazine from the patent law-offices 
of Norman T. Whitaker of Washington, D.C., from 
whom copies of any one of these patents may be 
obtained by sending twenty cents in stamps. The 
patents listed were issued during the month of January 
from the United States Patent Office, the last issues of 
which have been disclosed to the public. 

Patent, number 1,479,112, a light absorber for 
cameras has been issued to Will Sparks, of San Francisco, 
Calif., and assigned to Light Absorber Camera Co. of 
San Francisco. 

A camera apparatus for binocular photography 
has been issued to Adelbert Ames, Jr., and Chas. A. 
Proctor , Hanover, N.H. Patent, number 1,479,211. 

Charles Gates of Clare, Mich., has been issued 
patent, thee 1,479,661, on a washing apparatus. 

Film lettering and titling device has been issued 
to Harrison H. Hood of Los Angeles, Calif., assignor 
Thimmeway Title Co., Inc., of Hollywood, Calif. 
Patent, number 1,480,265. 

The Eastman Kodak Co. has been assigned patent 
number, 1,479,939, on a photographic Film for X-ray 
work. Inventor, Albert F. Selzer, of Rochester, N.Y. 

Patent, number 1,479,959, on a photographic printing 
machine, has been issued to Henry B. Evans of Kan- 
kakee, IIl., and assigned to Eastman Kodak Co. 

A joint patent has been issued to William C. Jeapes 
of Belmont, England, and Andre Lvedebrie of Paris, 
France. Patent, number 1,480,514, on a kinema film 
and like strip having feed perforations and mechanism 
co-operating with said perforations. 

Exposure identification camera has been issued 
jointly to John A. Robertson and Philip W. Tierney of 
Rochester, N.Y.. assigned to Eastman Kodak Co. 
Patent, number 1,481,272. 

Jean L. Baille of Paris, France, has received patent, 
number 1,481,673, on a combined roll holding and 
plate camera assigned to Société Baille—Lemaire et 
Fils of Paris, France. 

Eastman has been assigned another patent, number 
1,481,271, invented by William A. Riddell of Rochester, 
on a photographic shutter. 

Patent, number 1,481,472, on a photographic-print- 
ing machine, issued to Wilbur C. Lamphier, of New 
York City. 

A film-developing apparatus patent, 
1,481,618, has been issued to Henry C. F. 
Hawthorne, Victoria, Australia. 

Joint patent has been issued to Rokuemon Sugiura 
of Tokio and Kiso Okimoto of Tokio-Fu, Japan, on a 
film developing tube patent, number 1,481,759. 

Patent, number 1,482,244, on an aeroplane camera 
suspension, has been issued to Edmund R. Morton 
of New York City. 

A method and apparatus for producing multiple and 
miniature image effects in photography is the title 
of two patents, numbers 1,482,068 and 1,482,069, 
issued to Leon F. Douglass of Menlo Park, Calif. 

The same inventor has received patent, number 
1,482,070, on method and apparatus for producing a 
plurality of images of separate objects on a photographic 


film. 
G 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle says spirits can be seen only 
by a medium who is in attune with the spirit world. 
How does the camera happen to be so nicely tuned? 

Boston Traveler. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 











A Study in Extremes 


My readers will recall that I have frequently urged 
them to write me frankly with regard to their opinion 
of }PHoto-Era MaGazine, its editorials, competitions 
and departments. I am glad to receive letters of 
approval or of constructive criticism. These com- 
munications enable me to keep in touch with my 
readers and to obtain a fairly accurate cross-section 
view of how the magazine meets or does not meet 
their needs. For a number of months I have carefully 
recorded such letters and now I believe that it will 
be of mutual interest to set down some of the opinions 
expressed. Let me say that the majority have given 
their hearty approval and support to PHoto-Era 
MaGazine and that I believe we are on the right 
road, even though there is still a considerable distance 
to go before the magazine reaches that degree of ex- 
cellence which represents perfection and the goal I 
have set for it. Before I am through, I believe that 
the reader will agree that editing and publishing a 
photographic magazine has its problems, even as other 
lines of business activity. 

Well, let us read some of these letters. One sub- 
scriber approves the magazine and calls it typo- 
graphically a quality publication. Another suggests 
that the average reader does not care for fine printing 
and good paper. In short, this man believes that 
quality is wasted, so far as amateur and professional 
photographers are concerned. Here is one who urges 
more salon pictures and stories about the leading pic- 
torial workers of the country. This is offset by a 
request that we do not run too many salon pictures 
and the work of well-known pictorialists because it 
is so far above the head of the average reader that he 
becomes discouraged and gives up photography because 
he feels that he can never make such pictures. 

The matter of nudes is always a bone of contention. 
According to letters before me, those who would like 
to see nude pictures in the magazine are outnumbered 
nearly eight to one by those who prefer to have Puoto- 
Era MaGazine free of what one man called “sitting, 
squatting, leaping, reclining, straining, stretching, 
bathing, drinking, playing, dancing nudes.” Another 
writer says that we are giving too much space to New 
England and New Hampshire, that we are getting 
too local. Against this I find a number of letters from 
community and state organizations and individuals 
who commend our policy to give as much publicity 
as possible to one of the most beautiful sections of the 
United States for the amateur and professional photo- 
grapher. Also letters from the West and South support 
this policy. A lady in the Middle West says that 
she will not renew her subscription if we use many 
soft-focus pictures, bromoils, gums and carbons. A 
letter from a pictorialist in England advises that more 
space should be given to diffused pictures and that 
only the old-fashioned photographer demands sharp 
pictures. A professor in a leading university suggests 
that we run more technical articles with diagrams, 
figures and formulas. A business man compliments 
us for publishing articles that the average man can 
read and understand. Another professor from Cali- 


fornia wishes that we would not devote so much space 
to travel articles. A banker says that our travel 
articles are what aroused his interest in photography 
and encouraged him to do his own photo-finishing. 

In another batch of letters I find the criticism that 
the magazine is not so popular among professionals 
as it used to be. However, I find a letter from a 
professional photographer near Boston who says that 
he gets more inspiration out of Poto-Era MaGazine 
than from all other photographic magazines put to- 
gether. A woman writes in to say that if the magazine 
is not issued more promptly she will discontinue her 
subscription. Another woman out in Nebraska says 
that she looks forward to the magazine every month 
and welcomes it whenever it arrives, early or late. 
An advertiser wishes that we had more circulation, so 
that he would get better results. Another advertiser 
goes on record by saying that Pooto-Era MAGAZINE 
did more for him than other photographic magazines. 
A reader in Kansas wishes that we had more reading 
matter. One of our friends compared the exact number 
of pages, line by line, with other photo-magazines and 
found that we are now second in the amount of reading 
matter furnished and that with the new departments 
being added we shall eventually be giving more reading 
matter, word for word, than other American photo- 
graphic publications. Remember, Pooto-Era Maca- 
ZINE has two columns of text on every page. 

Let us pick up just a few more letters and select 
two or three at random. The first writer suggests 
that we discontinue having a picture on the front 
cover. To offset this we find a reader who says that 
he thinks that it livens up the cover to have a new 
cover-picture every month and points to one of our 
cotemporaries as having changed from a designed, 
standardised cover to a different cover-picture every 
month. Here is a reader who does not think much of 
“Our Contributing Critics”. A man in Chicago 
claims that it is the best department in the magazine 
and the one he enjoys most. A reader in Wisconsin 
says that we quote too much from other magazines. 
But a woman-reader asks why we do not quote more 
of the leading articles to be found in our foreign co- 
temporaries and she mentions not a few splendid articles 
by leading workers. 

There is more material of a similar nature from which 
to draw; but I believe that I have mentioned enough 
to show that no matter what an editor or a publisher 
does, he is apparently unable to please all of his readers 
at the same time. In short, it seems to be impossible 
to conduct any magazine that is entirely satisfactory 
to every reader. Hence, it is a question of a publisher 
finding the right star to which to hitch his literary 
wagon. He must have a definite purpose, a conviction 
and a vision before he can advance and win the approval 
of the majority. If he feels deeply and sincerely that 
he has a message and a niche to fill in his little spot 
in the world, let him strive for it and keep to his course, 
no matter what reaches him in the way of criticism 
that is destructive rather than constructive. If a 
clean, honest, straightforward policy is behind a 
publisher’s effort, he is sure to succeed in the end, 
even if he does take a few tumbles once in a while 
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in the course of his efforts. We all need the benefit of 
constructive criticism to make us keep our feet. 

Perhaps the reader will say, “Well, now that I have 
read this, what has it to do with me or photography?” 
Just this, if every reader gets a little peek behind the 
scenes, where the publisher is at work, there is aroused 
a little bond of mutual confidence and interest which 
will do us both good. Through this bond of common 
interest it is possible to know how best to serve amateur 
and professional photographers and the science and 
art of photography. Hence, it may be seen that this 
little chat does concern the reader and photography, 
after all. Let the reader imagine that he is the pub- 
lisher of PHoto-ErA MaGaztne and responsible for 
the literary and pictorial contents of the very next 
issue. What would he do to please the readers and 
help them to photographic success? 





THE PICTURE-MARKET 1s) 





So many inquiries reach us from time to time asking 
for information as to where pictures may be sold that 
we have decided to publish a short list of places where 
photographs may be disposed of. This list is not com- 
plete in any respect, and we shall add from time to 
time the names of new firms who may appear in the 
market for photographs. 

Dale, R. Van Horn, Walton, Neb. Wants pictures 
of freaks, curios, labor-saving devices, new inven- 
tions, etc. Prices from 50c to several dollars. 

The Modern Priscilla, 85 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Photos of needlework and housework, 5 x 7 to 8 x 10 
preferred. Prices paid decided by photograph sub- 
mitted. 

Current History, Times Building, New York, N.Y. 
Uses pictures of timely events. 

Outers-Recreation, 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Uses outdoor pictures, especially hunting, fish- 
ing and camping. 

American Agriculturalist, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Wants prints of general agricultural 
interest; pays from 50c. to $3 for clear prints, any 
size. 

American Botanist, Joliet, Ill. 
articles on botanical subjects. 

The American Boy, Detroit, Mich. Good prices paid 
for pictures of novel inventions and natural wonders, 
also of notable boys and unusual activities among 
boys. Prints 4 x 5 and larger preferred. 

American Farming, 537 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Uses photographs interesting to farmers. Size 
should be 5 x 7 or larger. Prices from 50c. to $2. 

The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Photographs of interesting people 
accompanied by short articles are desired. 

American School Board Journal, 129 Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Uses pictures of educational sub- 
jects, new school-buildings, or anything of interest 
to the school-room. Pictures should be 3144 x 44 
or larger. Prices are from $1 to $4. 

Bain News-Service, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
News-photographs, not smaller than 4 x 6 desired. 
Prices from $1 up. 

The Century Magazine, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Pictures used are of prominent people, 
beautiful scenery, artistic photographs. 


Will buy illustrated 


The Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., uses good prints of agricultural subjects 
of all kinds. Prefers them 5 x 7, although good small 
prints will be accepted. Prices from $1.50 to $10. 

Country Life in America, Garden City, N.Y. Pictures 
of anything unusual pertaining to country life, or 
well-known people in their country homes. Size 
614 x 814 preferred. Prices from $1 to $10. 

Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th Street, New York City. 
Pictures of hunting, camping, fishing, animals, nat- 
ural history, etc., any size, as long as they will 
reproduce well. Price around $1 for 4 x 5 print. 

The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass., uses photographs of small houses and gardens, 
nothing smaller than 4 inches on base-line. Price 
from $1 to $5. 

Illustrated Current Events, 902 Chapel Street, New 
Haven, Conn. Pictures of current events, wrecks, 
accidents, sports. Prints should be 3 x 514 or larger. 
Prices from $2 to $3. 

National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D.C. 
Uses pictures of educational value, travel, strange 
customs, or domestic life in foreign countries. Size 
4 x 5 or larger preferred. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 East Ontario Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Pictures of anything unusual in the field of 
science, invention, mechanics or discovery. A brief 
descriptive article should accompany each print. 
Size not specified. Price $2.50 to $3. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 





Marcu 1 to 31, 1924. Eleventh Pittsburgh Salon. 
Galleries of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Last day for receiving prints, February 4. Entry- 
forms from P. F, Squier, Sec., 237 Avenue B, West- 
inghouse Plan, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marcu 1 to 31, 1924. Fifth Annual Salon of Photo- 
graphy, Buffalo Camera Club. Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Last day for receiving prints, 
February 1. Entry-forms from Lester F. Davis, 
Sec., 463 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 

ApriL 12 to 27, 1924. Ninth Brussels International 
Salon of Photography, Cercle Artistique et Littéraire, 
5 rue de la Loi, Brussels. Belgium. Last day for 
receiving prints, March 25, 1924. Entry-forms from 
Mr. P. Limbosch, secretary, 5 rue de la Loi, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

APRIL 22 to May 3, 1924. Australian Salon of Photo- 
graphy, Gallery of Farmer & Company, Ltd., Pitt, 
Market and George Streets, Sydney, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia. Last day for receiving prints, March 18, 
1924. Entry-forms from The Secretary, Australian 
Salon of Photography, Box 298 G.P.O., Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia or from PHoto-Era MaGazinp, 
Wolfeboro, N.H. 

ApRIL 25 to May 4, 1924. Annual Exhibition, Ham- 
mersmith Hampshire House Photographic Society. 
Hampshire House, Hog Lane, Hammersmith, 
London, W. 6. Last day for receiving entries, 
Friday, April 11, 1924. Entry forms from D. H. 
Wilkinson, Hon. Exhibition Secretary, 2 Drayton 
Road, West Ealing, London W. 13, England. 

May 1 to 20, 1924. First Annual Exhibition of 
Pictorial Photography, Fort Wayne Art School and 
Museum, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Last day for receiv- 
ing prints, April 15. Entry-forms from Karl S. 
Bolander, 1026 West Berry Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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